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Volume XXXVI No. 4 


Founded in 1920 by A. H. Fox Strangways, and continued by Richard 
Capell, Music anp Lerrers is now controlled by the Royal Musical 
Association, the Oxford University Press, and the present Editor, Eric Blom. 


THOMAS MORLEY’S MADRIGALS FOR 
FOUR VOICES 


By JoHn Earte UHLER 


IT seems auspicious that Morley’s life spanned the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I almost to the year. It seems auspicious, too, that he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford in the very year, 
1588, when the word “‘ madrigal ’’ was first applied to an English 
piece. When he died, the madrigalian period was entering its close. 
The turning-point was near 1601 when ‘ The Triumphs of Oriana ’, 
which Morley edited, was published. It is safe to say, then, that he 
was the climactic figure in this type of music. 

To music he was what Shakespeare was to drama. As Shake- 
speare was the pinnacle of Elizabethan playwrights, so Morley 
topped Elizabethan musicians. He may not have surpassed all 
others in all kinds of music, but in his versatility, together with his 
genius, he is first among his contemporaries. It is probable that he 
was acquainted with Shakespeare, among other dramatists. The 
names of Morley and Shakespeare are associated in connection with 
‘It was a lover and his lass’ and ‘O mistress mine’. Both play- 
wright and musician were alike in painting pictures. The tool of 
Shakespeare’s craft was chiefly the word; Morley’s was chiefly the 
music for the word. Both were dramatists. As the one instilled 
drama into language, the other instilled drama into the union of 
music and language. 

One of the best illustrations of Morley’s dramatization of this 
union is his ‘ Madrigalls to Foure Voyces’. By the time of this set 
of compositions, 1594, he had learned the principles he was later 
to explain in his ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
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Musicke’ of 1597. In this prose dialogue the Master, who is 
Morley himself, describes the madrigal as 


next vnto the Motet, the most artificiall and to men of vnderstanding 
most delightfull. If therefore you will compose in this kind you 
must possesse your selfe with an amorus humor (for in no céposition 
shal you proue admirable except you put on, and possesse your selfe 
wholy with that vaine wherein you compose) so that you must in 
your musicke be wauering like the wind, sometime wanton, sometime 
drooping, sometime graue and staide, otherwhile effeminat. 


Just before this description Morley explains the temper of song 
music. His speech is especially appropriate to the understanding of 
such pieces as madrigals. If the matter is grave, he says, then the 
music must be grave. Merry matter demands merry music. If the 
words signify hardness, cruelty, bitterness, the harmony must con- 
form. If the words express complaint, dolour, repentance, sighs, 
tears, then the harmony must be sad and doleful. And he explains 
how the composer may get the desired effect through the use of 
certain chords and the length of notes: “‘ If the subiect be light, 
you must cause your musicke go in motions, which carrie with them 
a celeritie or quicknesse of time, as minimes, crotchets, and quauers: 
if it be lamentable, the note must goe in slow and heauie motions, 
as semibreues, breues and such like.’’ And if the matter signifies 
some such concept as ascent, high, heaven, then the music must 
ascend, and so with the opposite. 

If a syllable of a word is short, it should be accompanied by a 
short note, not by one that is prolonged. Nor should one syllable of 
a word be separated from another by a rest. The purpose of the 
composer, in short, should be to achieve a “‘ harmonicall concent 
betwixt the matter and the musicke ”’ 

In this ‘ Introduction ’ Morley revealed his ability at dramatizing 
what otherwise would have been difficult and tedious lectures. By 
the time of these lessons he had put his principles into extensive 
practice. He had composed or edited six sets of canzonets, balletts 
and madrigals. His madrigals for four voices are the best examples, 
not only of the application of the Master’s principles of music, but 
also of the continuous genius he showed for the histrionics of poetry 
through music. In this work, as in all of his music, he revealed 
himself as a craftsman with a vividness of style, a keen appreciation 
of movement, a wide range of feeling, a sense of Italian form 
mastered by English independence and an abundance of wit—both 
in note and word. As Prospero by his magic united Miranda and 
Ferdinand in love, so Morley united poetry and music in a bond as 
firm. 


THOMAS MORLEY’S MADRIGALS FOR FOUR VOICES = 315 


The first edition of his four-voice madrigals has a formal title- 
page ornamented with a border in a floral pattern. At the top, ina 
horizontal space surrounded with the pattern of the border, is the 
word MADRIGALLS. This is the first use of the word on an 
English title-page. 

Below this, in the main space, is printed the title ‘To Foure 
Voyces newly published by Thomas Morley The First Booke ’ and 
under that is an engraving of two nymphs holding up the royal arms. 
Beneath this engraving are the words ‘ In London by Thomas Est 
in Aldersgate street at the signe of the black horse. M.D.XC.IV’. 
At the very foot, in a panel corresponding to the one at the top, is 
the name of the voice-part, Cantus for example, or Altus, Tenor, or 
Bassus. With an embellished border for each page, the booklets 
show some zeal in the printing. 

Not so with the second edition, 1600. Only the title-page 
reveals any care for embellishment; it too has a decorated border. 
In the panel at the top is the word Cantus instead of ‘ Madrigalls ’; 
there is no panel at the foot. The body panel reads: ‘ Madrigals to 
Foure Voices Published by Thomas Morley. Now newly imprinted 
with some Songs added by the Author’. Enclosed in this panel is 
the same engraving as in the 1594 edition, the nymphs with the 
royal arms. Below this are the words: ‘ At London Printed by 
Thomas Este, the Assigne of Thomas Morley, 1600’. ‘“* Assigne ” 
means that in 1598 Morley received the patent for printing music; 
hence his right to convey his authority to an agent. 

In this second edition the ornamented border for each page is 
absent. Also absent, except in a few instances, are the initial block 
letters for each song. The order of the songs is different. The third 
and fourth are interchanged and the seventh and eighth, in order, 
are interchanged with the ninth and tenth. To the original twenty 
numbers two more are added, numbered twenty-first and twenty- 
second, 

The original of this set has never been reproduced since 1600. 
The late Dr. E. H. Fellowes published a useful and skilfully anno- 
tated edition in 1921, but both words and music are modernized 
for practicality. The text only, without the music, is included 
in his ‘ English Madrigal Verse’, 1920. Here, too, the words are 
modernized. Some of the pieces have appeared in other books. 
Three (Nos. 1, 13 and 16), in modern style, without music, were 
chosen by A. H. Bullen for his ‘ Lyrics from the Song-Books of the 
Elizabethan Age’, 1887. Two (Nos. 2 and 7), similarly printed, 
appear in W. J. Linton’s ‘ Rare Poems’, 1883. Ten (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 
7, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18 and 20), in the same style, are in Thomas 
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Oliphant’s ‘ La Musa Madrigalesca’, 1837. One, ‘ Besides a foun- 
taine ’ (No. 14), with the original words and music, is in Hawkins’s 
‘General History of the Science and Practice of Music’, 1776. 
Three (Nos. 2, 7 and 17), with the original words, are in ‘ England’s 
Helicon ’, published in the same year with Morley’s second edition. 
For the first time, then, since 1600, without the repetitions required 
by madrigalian conventions, the words of all the songs are reproduced 
below exactly as originally printed. 

This set is the only work of Morley’s without a dedication. It is 
also one of the only three works with poems addressed to the com- 
poser. In this set the laudatory stanza entitled * To the Author’ 
plays on Morley’s name and also introduces a comparison, which 
must have been common in Morley’s day, between the songs of 
Italy and of England: 

TO THE AUTHOR 
MORLEY! would any try whither MORe LYeth 
In ovr ENGLISH, to merit 
Or in th’ TTALIAN spirit 
Who in regard of his each wit defieth ? 
Lo the cleare proofe then if a man would make it 
(O would some one but try it) 
To choose his Song, and Gold enough lay by it, 
And say to thee; heere, better this and take it. 
I know (how ere thou lik’st them) thou could’st doe it 
Wert thou but so put to it. 
For if thou sing’st thus when nought doth incite thee 
Aware when PRAYSE and GOLD did both inuite thee. 
Incerto. 

This poem follows the title-page of the first edition; it is not 
included in the edition of 1600. 

The pun on Morley’s name was, apparently, prevalent among 
his acquaintances. The “ M. D.”’, thought to be Michael Drayton, 
who wrote the prefatory poem to Morley’s balletts of 1595, resisted 
the temptation to such a play on words. But the “ A. B.” of the 
* Introduction *, 1597, yielded: ‘* More good for musicke else where 
doth not lie.” So did the “J. W.” who may have been John 
Wotton: “ To finde a part where more lay undiscovered.” The wit 
in the musician’s name is but a slender expression of the notable wit 
that was in the man. 

In the first edition of Morley’s Madrigals, the ‘‘ Table” of 

*s concludes the booklet of each voice-part: 
A TABLE OF ALL THE MADRIGALLS 
aprill is in my Mistris face. I. 
Clorinda. II. 


Why sit I heere complayning ? Ill. 
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Since my teares and lamenting. Itt. 
Help I fall. 
Ladie why grieue you still mee. VI. 
In dewe of roses. VIL. 
In euery place. VIII. 
Now is the gentle season. The first part. IX. 
The fields a broad. The second part. : a 
Come Louers follow mee. XI. 
No, no, shee doth but flout mee. x18. 
I will no more come to thee. mE. 
Beesides a fountaine. NITE. 
Sport mee my Louely treasure. The first part. XV. 
O sweet alas. The second part. XVI. 
Hark iolly Shepherds. XVII. 
Hoe who comes heere. XVIII. 
Dye now my hart. 
Say gentle Nymphes. XX. 
Finis. 


When printed independently of the musical context, these brief 
songs of Morley’s make up stanzas of varying length, from about 
three to twelve lines, depending on the judgment of the transcriber. 
About half are in six lines, or with six-line units. In the metre of 
the lines there are many seeming irregularities, which are distinctive 
of the madrigal. The irregularity of the verse, together with that of 
the music, gives an air of spontaneity to the whole. Almost half the 
verse is generally trimetrical, especially in the six-line units. The 
result therefore is a movement of speed and lightness. A few hexa- 
meter lines also occur, sometimes in the same piece with trimeters or 
tetrameters, to express an afflictive mood like that of unrequited love. 

Practically all the lines have a feminine ending, which might 
suggest an Italian derivation. In any event, this feature facilitates 
a rapid repetition of phrases in the singing. A further aid is the 
identification of rhymes by dependence on the penultimate syllable; 
for example, hide it-—abide it; betray me—slay me. A still further aid 
is the use of suffixes for the last syllable: quickly—tnckly ; weeping— 
sleeping (words ending in ing being especially common), so that weak- 
ness of stress on the last syllable is further subdued by weakness of 
import. As one voice-part, therefore, is met by another, little is lost 
in what might be called the transfer, and the flow of meaning, as of 
melody, is almost uninterrupted by stops except for dramatic effect. 

The songs as they appear below are taken from the cantus book 
of the 1594 edition and follow the order of that book. They are 
much unlike poems not intended for music. Just because of their 
strangeness, however, they should not be dismissed after only the 
first reading. 
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I 
Aprill is in my Mistris face, 
And Iuly in hir eyes hath place. 
With in hir bosome is September, 
But in hir heart, a could December. 


In the booklet for the cantus part, with the music, this stanza 
reads: 

Aprill is in my Mistris face, my Mistris face. 

Aprill is in my Mistris face, 

And Iuly in hir eyes hath place, 

And luly in hir eyes, hir eyes hath place. 

With in hir bosome, with in hir bosome, is September, 

But in hir heart, But in hir heart, hir heart, a could December. 

But in hir heart, But in hir heart, hir heart, a could December. 


This illustrates the method of repetition of phrases in the one 
Other parts also repeat, each part in a somewhat different 


manner from the others to give the necessary effect of the fugue. 


For the remaining numbers only the body of the poem is printed. 


2 
Clorinda false adieu thy loue torméts mee. 
Let Thirses haue thy hart since hee contents thee. 
O griefe & bitter anguish 
For thee I languish. 
Faine I alas would hide it. 
O but who can abide it? 
I cannot, I, abide it. 
Adieu adieu adieu thé, 
Farewel, leaue, my death now desiring; 
Thou hast lo thy requiring. 
Thus spake Philistus on his hooke relying, 
And sweetly sweetly sweet fell a dye-ing. 


Why sit I heere (alas) complaining ? 

With sobs & gronings, my disdaining. 

O this cétenteth, 

Whome griefe torméteth. 

Ah cease this weeping, foole alas, 

She does but this to proue thee: 

Away away away away away false comfort; 

No thou canst not moue mee: 

You y saw to much, mine eies, shal deerly buy it. 

Y made my hart beleue, I did espy it, 

Hence falce comfort, in vaine thou doest ease mee, 
Away I say then, away, thou canst not please mee. 
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4 
Since my teares and lamenting, 
False loue, bred thy contenting, 
Still thus to weep for euer 
These fountaines shall perseuer, 
Till my hart griefe brim filled, 
(Out alas) be distilled. 


5 
Help, I fall, Ladie, my hope, lo, doth betray mee, 
O help, alas, I fall, but you voutsafe to slay mee. 
See a Nymph vnkind and cruell, 
To scorn hir onely Tuell. 


6 
Lady, Lady why grieue you still mee ? 
Lady O no you loue mee 
If this be loue to kill me. 
O strange torméting 
Break hart alas hir hart contenting. 
And you that now doe disdain mee; 
Say then that griefe hath slaine mee. 


7 
In dewe of roses steeping 
Hir louely cheekes, Lycoris thus satt weeping 
Ah Dorus falce y hast my hart bereft mee, 
And now vnkind hast left mee, 
Heare alas, heare O heare mee 
Ay mee, ay mee, can not my bewty moue thee ? 
Pitty thé, pitty mee because I loue thee: 
Ay mee, thou skorn’st the more I praye thee, 
And this thou doest to slaie mee. 
Ah doe then, then doe kill mee and vaunt thee, 
Yet my ghost still shall haunt thee. 


8 


In euery place, falce Loue alas assailes mee, 

& grief doth so tormét mee 

That how can Ioy content mee? 

When hope and faith and all no whit auailes mee? 
O gentle Loue, O graunt mee lesse to grieue mee, 
Or grieue mee more 

And griefe will soone relieue mee. 


Now is the gentle season freshly flowring, 
To sing and play and daunce 
While May endureth 
And wooe & wed (toe) 
That sweet delight procureth. 
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10 


The fields abroad with spagled flowres are guilded. 
The meades (are) mantled, and closes. 

In May each bush arayed 

& sweet & sweet wilde roses. 

The Nightingale hir boure hath gayly builded 
And full of kindely lust, and Loues inspiring, 

I loue, I loue (she) sings hark, hir mate desiring. 


In the sixteenth century quotation marks were unknown; else 
I love, I love would be so designated.) 


Il 


Come Louers follow me & leaue this weeping. 

See where the Louely little God Sweetly lies a sleeping. 
Soft then: softly for feare wee wake him 

And to his boure he take him. 

O thé if he but spie vs 

Whether shall wee thé flve vs; 

And if he come vpon vs 

Out, well away 

Then are wee woe beegon vs. 

Hence then away follow mee away beegon dispatch vs; 
And that apace, ere hee wake, for feare he catch vs. 


12. 


No, no, no, no, no, no, thou doest but flout mee, 

Fie away, fie away I say, nay, thou canst liue without mee. 
Since for mee then you care not 

Spite mee and spare not 

O heauie parting; 

Turne o turne & cure this smarting. 

Come then 0 come with comfort 

Pitie my crying. 

O helpe alas, o helpe alas 

For now I lye a dye-ing. 


13 


I will no more come to thee, 

Y flowtst mee when I woe thee, 

Sull ty hy hy hy hy thou crvest 

& all my louely rings & my pinnes and my gloues denyest. 
O say alas, o say what moues thee 
To grieue him so that loues thee ? 

Leaue, alas, leaue tormenting, 

And giue my burning yet some small relenting. 


|_| 
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14 
Besides a fotitaine of sweete brier and roses; 
Heard I two Louers talk in sweet & wanton gloses. 
Say dainty deere, quoth hee, 
To whome is thy liking tyed ? 
To whome but thee my bonny loue? 
Y gentle Nimphe replied. 
I die, I die, I die, quoth hee 
& I & I & I said shee. 
Ah giue me then, ah giue me, quoth hee, 
But hee durst not say giue mee some token, 
And with his hands the rest hee would haue spoken. 
Fie away, nay, fie away, cryed the Nimph then. 
You well doe know it: 
Ah, quoth hee, sweetly come kisse mee then and shew it. 


15 
The first part 

Sport wee, sport wee my louely treasure. 
For why, long loue long seruing 
Asketh equall deseruing, 
Let bee our sportfull pleasure 
To kisse the while we may now, 
And that you wot well what Loues other token. 
loy more then can bee spoken. 


16 
The second part 

O Sweet alas, what say you? 
Ay mee, that face discloses 
The Scarlet blush, of sweet vermillian roses, 
And yet alas, I know not, 
If such a crimsen staining 
Be for loue or disdaining 
But if of loue it grow not 
Bee it disdain céceiued 
To see vs of loues fruits so long bereaued. 


17 
Hark iolly shepheards, hark yon lusty ringing! 
Hark how cheerefully the bells daunce 
The whilst the ladds are springing. 
Gow then, why sit wee heere delaying ? 
And all yon merry merry merry wanton lasses playing. 
How gayly Flora leads it, 
& sweetly treads it? 
The woods & groues they ring, lowdly resotding, 
With Eccho sweet reboiding. 
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18 


Hoe who comes here all alone with bagpiping & druming ? 
O the Morris tis I see, tis the Morris daunce a coming. 
Come Ladies come come quickly, 

Come away come I say, 0 come, come quickly, 

& see about how trim they daiice & trickly, 

Hey ther again hey ho ther again, hey ho 

How y the bells they shake it! 

Now for our town ther & take it: 

Soft awhile not away so fast, they melt them: 

Piper, Piper, Piper! 

Be hagd awhile knaue, looke, y dauncers swelt thé, 
Out ther, out awhile, stand out you come to far 

To far you come I say in, 

Ther giue the hobby horse more rome for to play in. 


19 
Dye now my heart from thy delight exiled 
Thy loue is dead and all our hope beeguiled. 
O Death o Death vnkind and cruell 
To rob the world so, of that hir fayrest iewell. 
Now shoot at mee, now shoot, and spare not. 
Kill mee I care not. 
Thinck not o Death alas thy dart shall paine mee; 
Why shouldst thou heere against my will retaine mee? 
O heare a dolfull wretches crying, 
Or I dye for want of dyeing. 


20 


Say gentle Nymphes y tread these mountains 
Whilst sweetly you sit playing, 

Saw you my Daphne straying 

Along your Cristall foiitains ? 


If so you chaunce to meet hir, 

Kisse hir and kindly greet hir 

Then these sweet garlands take hir 

And say from mee I neuer will forsake hir. 


From the edition of 1600) 
Round, road, roid about a wood as I walkt 
Late in the euening, so faire so fresh & gay, 
Vnder a hathorne tree I heard a pretty maide that talkt 
A pretty, pretty, merry maide that long before had walkt 
Hey ho trolly lo trolly lolly lolly lolly hey ho trolly lo 
Heauy hart quoth she 
My louely louely louer hath disdained mee. 
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22 
From the edition of 1600) 

On a faire morning, as I came by the way, 
Met I with a merry, merry maide 
In the merry month of May 
When a sweet, a sweet loue sings 
His louely, louely, louely lay 
And euerie bird vpon the bush becherps it vp so gay, 
With an heaue & ho, with heaue, an heaue and ho, 
Thy wife shall be thy master I trow, 
Sing care away, care away, let the world goe, 
Hey lustely, lustely all in a row, in a row, all in a row, 
Sing care away, care away, let the world goe. 


Most of the lyrics, in accordance with the trend of the day, 
express the torment of love. The very word is used for a rhyme in 
five songs: torments me, contents me (2), contenteth, tormenteth (3), 
tormenting, contenting (6), torment me, content me (8), tormenting, relenting 

13). This apparent monotony is enlivened, however, by the variety 
of mood. In the first and twenty-first pieces the distress of love is 
treated with objectivity, spiced with humour. The first, ‘ Aprill is 
in my Mistris face’, is an improvement on the first four lines of the 
so-called sonnet in Robert Greene’s ‘ Perimedes ’, 1588: 

Faire is my loue, for Aprill in her face, 
Hir louely brests September claimes his part, 


And Lordly Iuly in her eyes takes place, 
But colde December dwelleth in her heart. 


Morley’s stanza stresses more clearly the character of the months, 
and the order and style are more natural. His second line admits a 
neat device in the musical treatment. The music is apt in the 
expression of a sweetheart’s flirtatious eyes. This is effected by a 
judicious alternation of legato and non-legato passages and an 
unexpected syncopation in the third voice-part. In such eyes, as 
described in Morley’s poem, lies the playful and amorous July. 

The same impersonality, with some irony, is in the twenty-first 
song. The apparent indifference of the disdained lover rambles 
along in easy trisyllabic measures and a succession of liquid sounds 
as in round, trolly, louely, louer. The music brings the picture into a 
sharper focus. The dassus alone starts the song: “ Road, round, 
round, around, around about a wood as I walkt ’’, which he repeats, 
and then adds a briefer “ round about a wood as I walkt”. The 
tenor joins the bassus on the second syllable of the first ‘‘ about ”’, 
but whereas the bassus ascends in the scale, the tenor descends as a 
mark of indirection. The altus enters third and the cantus finally 
joins the trio to reinforce the notion of a carefree and random stroll. 
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18 


Hoe who comes here all alone with bagpiping & druming ? 
O the Morris tis I see, tis the Morris daunce a coming. 
Come Ladies come come quickly, 

Come away come I say, o come, come quickly, 

& see about how trim they daiice & trickly, 

Hey ther again hey ho ther again, hey ho 

How y the bells they shake it! 

Now for our town ther & take it: 

Soft awhile not away so fast, they melt them: 

Piper, Piper, Piper! 

Be hagd awhile knaue, looke, y dauncers swelt thé, 
Out ther, out awhile, stand out you come to far 

To far you come I say in, 

Ther giue the hobby horse more rome for to play in. 


19 
Dye now my heart from thy delight exiled 
Thy loue is dead and all our hope beeguiled. 
O Death o Death vnkind and cruell 
To rob the world so, of that hir fayrest iewell. 
Now shoot at mee, now shoot, and spare not. 
Kill mee I care not. 
Thinck not o Death alas thy dart shall paine mee; 
Why shouldst thou heere against my will retaine mee ? 
O heare a dolfull wretches crying, 
Or I dye for want of dyeing. 


20 


Say gentle Nymphes y tread these mountains 
Whilst sweetly you sit playing, 

Saw you my Daphne straying 

Along your Cristall foitains ? 


If so you chaunce to meet hir, 

Kisse hir and kindly greet hir 

Then these sweet garlands take hir 

And say from mee I neuer will forsake hir. 


21 


From the edition of 1600) 
Round, roid, roid about a wood as I walkt 
Late in the euening, so faire so fresh & gay, 
Vnder a hathorne tree I heard a pretty maide that talkt 
A pretty, pretty, merry maide that long before had walkt 
Hey ho trolly lo trolly lolly lolly lolly hey ho trolly lo 
Heauy hart quoth she 
My louely louely louer hath disdained mee. 
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From the edition of 1600) 
On a faire morning, as I came by the way, 
Met I with a merry, merry maide 
In the merry month of May 
When a sweet, a sweet loue sings 
His louely, louely, louely lay 
And euerie bird vpon the bush becherps it vp so gay, 
With an heaue & ho, with heaue, an heaue and ho, 
Thy wife shall be thy master I trow, 
Sing care away, care away, let the world goe, 
Hey lustely, lustely all in a row, in a row, all in a row, 
Sing care away, care away, let the world goe. 


Most of the lyrics, in accordance with the trend of the day, 
express the torment of love. The very word is used for a rhyme in 
five songs: torments me, contents me (2), contenteth, tormenteth (3), 
tormenting, contenting (6), torment me, content me (8), tormenting, relenting 

13). This apparent monotony is enlivened, however, by the variety 
of mood. In the first and twenty-first pieces the distress of love is 
treated with objectivity, spiced with humour. The first, ‘ Aprill is 
in my Mistris face’, is an improvement on the first four lines of the 
so-called sonnet in Robert Greene’s ‘ Perimedes ’, 1588: 

Faire is my loue, for Aprill in her face, 

Hir louely brests September claimes his part, 
And Lordly luly in her eyes takes place, 

But colde December dwelleth in her heart. 


Morley’s stanza stresses more clearly the character of the months, 
and the order and style are more natural. His second line admits a 
neat device in the musical treatment. The music is apt in the . 
expression of a sweetheart’s flirtatious eyes. This is effected by a 
judicious alternation of legato and non-legato passages and an 
unexpected syncopation in the third voice-part. In such eyes, as 
described in Morley’s poem, lies the playful and amorous July. 

The same impersonality, with some irony, is in the twenty-first 
song. The apparent indifference of the disdained lover rambles 
along in easy trisyllabic measures and a succession of liquid sounds 
as in round, trolly, louely, lower. The music brings the picture into a 
sharper focus. The dassus alone starts the song: “‘ Road, round, 
round, around, around about a wood as I walkt ’’, which he repeats, 
and then adds a briefer “ round about a wood as I walkt”. The 
tenor joins the bassus on the second syllable of the first “ about ”’, 
but whereas the bassus ascends in the scale, the tenor descends as a 
mark of indirection. The altus enters third and the cantus finally 
joins the trio to reinforce the notion of a carefree and random stroll. 
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The indifference of the pretty maid may be a feint, but the music 
makes it convincing. 

Nor does Morley lose the opportunity to stress this timely 
aimlessness in the music for ‘ Hey ho trolly lo”’, which rollicks as 
freely in its repetitions as the fa las of his balletts. The triple time 
of this phrase is an artistic contrast with the double time of the 
preceding part of the song. Such a song, like * Much Ado About 
Nothing ’, should prove a tonic to any jilted lass. 

In the thirteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth pieces the lover’s 
torment is represented in an appeal. The thirteenth is the most 
ardent. Its chief feature, as is characteristic of Morley’s work, is the 
play on the derisive “ ty hy hy hy hy”. In the music it is sung six 
times, with some variations, by the first three voice-parts; the 
bassus enters for the last three repetitions. And all parts bandy the 
cry about until toward its end, when they hold it note against note 
in preparation for its conclusion. 

This shout of “ty hy” yields to music so readily that other 
song-writers used it. Thomas Bateson in his first set of madrigals, 
1604, wrote two lines in his twenty-eighth number: “ And bring to 
wanton tunes fie fie,) Or ti-ha, ta-ha, or Ill cry.” And, in the 
eleventh number of the Songs of 1622, Thomas Tomkins wrote: 
** Sigh no more, Ay me, I die/ But dance and sing, and cry ty hy.” 

In Morley’s song, after this cry of scorn, thereis a little opportunity 
for further dramatization. “ Floutst me” is represented, with all 
four parts in unison, by a dotted crotchet and a quaver. It well 
pictures the sweetheart’s toss of her head. The complaint of ** What 
moues thee/ To grieue him so that loues thee?” is sung on slow 
minims with enough homophony to accent the lover’s grievance. 
The phrase, “‘ Leaue, alas, leaue tormenting ’’, gets such a diversity 
of treatment as to indicate the formless writhing of torment. This 
number is the best of the three lyrics that sing a lover’s cry for 
comfort. 

In four songs (3, 4, 6 and 8) the lover retires and indulges him- 
self in self-torment. If he appeals to his lady, he is likely to address 
her in the third person. Accompanying this self-torment, a mood 
of desolation pervades the music of the third madrigal. The cantus 
begins alone: “* Why sit I heere, alas?’ The altus alone repeats the 
lamentation. Then the two parts, quickening the rhythm, unite in 
a duet, shortly joined by the third part in increasing complexity. 
The bassus, who in the meantime has stood aloof, finally makes a 
dramatic entrance in an effort at comfort. But the mood changes 
to desperation with “‘ away away away away, false comfort ’’, in a 
flight of quavers, and ends again in desolation on the words “ away 
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I say thou canst not please me’, while now one part drops out in 
discouragement, now another. The three higher parts finally 
conclude on minor strains, accompanied by the bassus, who grumbles 
through the last phrases on one note. 

This and the other three songs of lonely distress involve music 
that is closer to the ecclesiastical than usual. It aptly sounds the 
cry in the wilderness. 

The fourth piece is a revision of a similar Italian madrigal which 
is included in Alfred Einstein’s collection. According to Einstein the 
words are anonymous, but the music is by Vincenzo Galilei, the 
father of the astronomer: 

Poi che ’] mio largo pianto 
Amor ti piace tanto 
Asciutti mai quest’ occhi non vedrai 
Finche non venga fuore 
Ahime per gl’ occh’ il core. 

Thomas Oliphant, who reproduces the words of both Morley’s 
song and the Italian song, ascribes the original to Orlandus Lassus, 
from * Musica Divina’, Antwerp, 1588, although Fellowes notes 
that the author was Giula Eremita. In any case, the Italian 
madrigal, says Oliphant, used to be sung at the Ancient Concerts 
about 1777. He found an English version in one of the old 
programmes: 

Ah! since my deepest sorrows prove 
So very pleasing to my love; 

Mine eyes shall never cease from tears, 
Till thro’ these eyes my heart appears. 

This version is briefer than Morley’s, but in contradiction to 
Oliphant’s preference, it does not readily submit to the madrigalian 
effects prompted by such words in Morley’s version as lamenting and 
contenting, weep forever, fountaines shall persever, brim filled and out alas. 
In other words, Morley’s version, if not more poetic, is nevertheless 
far more dramatic. 

In the seventh madrigal it is the sweetheart who is rejected, and 
her expression is one of vengeance. The music for the last lines: 

Ah doe then, then doe kill mee and vaunt thee, 
Yet my ghost still shall haunt thee, 


suggests the mood of the grave in moonlight, with the spectre of the 
scorned sweetheart hovering near the lover who has cast her aside. 
The suggestion of weirdness is accomplished by a curious complexity 
of rhythm— a succession of 4—4, 3-2, 3-4 bars, as edited by Fellowes 

figurative of the ghost’s instability. The rise and fall and another 
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rise in the volume—supplemented by the dassus’ hold on one note, 
as a dominant pedal, for five successive bars—suggest a wail anda 
long groan. The free use of a minor third, CZ-E, contributes to the 
eerie quality of the passage. In this madrigal, words and music 
surpass the brush and oils in painting a picture of haunting 
elusiveness. 

The ninth and tenth madrigals, which comprise a pair, and the 
twentieth, represent a spirit of wistfulness rather than abrupt 
rejection. Both the words and music of the twentieth song are 
written in a mood of quiet, appealing dignity. The short trimeter 
lines that make up the body of the poem express an anxious, insistent 
interrogation. The last line, a long pentameter line, emphasizes 
the length of “‘ never”, which is placed in its very middle. 

In the music the first timidity of the lover is portrayed by 
drawling semibreves and minims. His increasing self-control is 
assumed by the altus and tenor, in faster crotchets, on the phrase 
‘* Nymphes y tread these mountains”. The ascent and descent of 
the mountains are depicted by a steady rise on the part of the altus 
from G below middle C to D, note by note, as transposed by 
Fellowes, while the tenor simultaneously, but more _haltingly, 
descends from D to A. In the second half of the piece the appeal is 
aided by the tempo indicated by the eager crotchets, as contrasted 
to the less spirited semibreve and minims of the first part of the 
piece. But the decorum is upheld by the almost complete avoidance 
of quavers. And the entire effect of wistful rustic yearning is 
encased in a harmony of smooth melodies. 

The musical interpretation of dying is illustrated in five madrigals 
of this set (2, 5, 12, 14, 19). It is rendered in three of them in three 
different ways. In madrigal 2, which is one of the most popular of 
the set, the procedure is brief. On the concluding words, ‘‘ Sweetly 
sweetly sweet fell a dye-ing ”, while the dassus stalks along on D, in 
semibreves, the altus picks up speed on minims, and the tenor limps 
with minims and crotchets, the cantus descends in crotchets, which 
should be rendered piano, an octave from high F including two 
quavers (F% for the minor and E), rising faintly to final G. There 
is a possible musical pun on the words “ fell a-dying’. This phrase 
is expressive of a gentle suspiration with an almost inaudible gasp 
before the final soft chord. 

In the twelfth piece, ‘O no, thou doest but flout mee’, the method 
of treatment is more intense. In the place of a descent there are 
undulant melodies in the two upper voice-parts. The reciprocal 
treatment of all the voice-parts is accented by a common break in 
the rhythm. A dotted crotchet halts the cadence, but it is held in 
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three voices together. The slurred triplets that accompany “ alas ” 
in the second and third parts effect a sufficient variation for a delicate 
embellishment. The conclusion glides into a natural diminuendo on 
‘* Now I lye a dyeing ’’, with a repeat starting on the words “‘ Come 
then 0 come with comfort ’’. This device gives the impression of a 
revival and second effort against the final stop. 

The word “ no” at the beginning of this piece gets a play, but 
it is a small play, because the opportunity for elaboration is absent. 
The treatment here is but a precursor to the livelier manner of 
composition in Morley’s balletts, 1595. In the last ballett, the 
“no, no, no, no, dear”’ of the conclusion is tossed back and forth 
between the Phillis and Amintas choirs in a type of musical game 
that Morley seemed to love. It has the animation of his May Day 
and morris dance pieces. 

Madrigal 19, ‘ Dye now my heart’, differs from either of these 
previous two in that the final phrase is sustained. The cantus pants 
“I dye for want of dyeing—or I dye for want or dyeing—or I dye 
for want of dyeing—or I dye—I dye—for want of dyeing”’. And 
the rhythm changes near the end to two measures in 3—4 and 6—4 
respectively, connotative of breathlessness. The whole performance 
is dramatized still further by what should be sung in a long final 
diminuendo pianissimo. It is a protraction with a smooth relaxation 
into its finality. 

Another type of madrigal among these four-voice compositions 
is distinctive in its playfulness. In this respect the eleventh piece, 
“Come Louers follow me’, is sparkling. The haste of ‘‘ follow 
me ”’ is denoted by a run of quavers among crotchets. The quavers 
are written for the liquid sounds that easily take them, the I’s, r’s 
and m’s of “ louers, follow me”. At the end, at “‘if he come vpon 
vs ’’, the rhythm in all four voice-parts varies, and the pitch is high 
for an easy diminuendo. The effect is first that of uncertainty and 
fright, followed by a whisper and tip-toes, suddenly returning to 
what should be rendered forte in the longer final lines. The bassus 
is omitted as if he were lost, until he rejoins as the altus drops out. 
Then as the second part re-enters, the fourth part again disappears, 
so that the fleeing lovers seem to take turns at running or hiding or 
darting to and fro in their effort to escape the little blind capricious 
sprite of love. 

This madrigal was imitated by John Bennet in his edition of 
1599, five years after Morley’s composition. Or perhaps both 
Morley and Bennet revised a previous piece. The two musicians 
were acquainted, for Bennet contributed a madrigal to Morley’s 
collection, ‘The Triumphs of Oriana’; it is No. 4 of the set. 
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Bennet’s song in his madrigals for four voices is much like Morley’s: 
Come, shepherds, follow me. 
Run up apace the mountain. 
See, lo, besides the fountain 
Love laid to rest. 

How sweetly sleepeth he. 

O take heed, come not nigh him, 
But haste we hence and fly him. 

And lovers, dance with gladness, 
For while Love sleeps 

Is truce with care and sadness. 

The version composed by Morley is far more sportive and vivid. 
He possessed the sense of drama that Bennet lacked. 

Playful also is the twenty-second number, which was printed 
first in the edition of 1600. The alliteration throughout the poem 
lends assistance to the air of care-freedom: met, merry, maide; merry 
month of May; louely lay; bird, bush, becherps; heaue, ho. The words 
themselves are careless in meaning: sing care away, let the world goe, 
lustely lustely all in a row. 

It is a lyric accompanied by merriment in the music. It begins 
in homophony, breaking into polyphony just before *‘ Met I with 
a merry merry maide’’, returning to the effect of homophony at 
‘in the merry month of May”. It is the appearance of the maid 
that ruffles the first placidity of the music. 

In the latter half of the song the music swells into joviality in the 
bandying about of nonsense phrases like “‘ heaue and ho”’, which 
are not only repeated in accordance with the madrigalian convention, 
but are expressed in discords. The musical nonsensicality of this 
part of the lyric is in full accord with the merriment of May and the 
‘““ becherping ” of the birds which the singers simulate in their 
heedlessness of any anxiety. 

Playful unto boisterousness is the eighteenth piece about the 
morris dance. It begins with the cry ‘* Hoe who comes here?” 
sung by the cantus alone. The entrance of each of the other parts, 
one by one, who join their fellows in excitement, climaxed by the 
bassus’ answer, “* tis the morris daunce *’, coincides with the increas- 
ing volume of the imaginary sound of the approaching musicians. 
The excitement is heightened by the wild interpolation of whoops 
like “ Hey” and “ Ther again” and “I say”. The call to the 
ladies, ‘* Come Ladies, come come quickly | & see about how trim 
they daunce and trickly ’’, is expressed by a lively transfer and catch 
of phrases, with a compelling repetition, as in the cantus part: ‘“ Come 
ladies, come, come quickly / Come ladies come, come quickly 
come away come I say , O come quickly ’’. The dance is described 
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in the sole phrase “‘ Ther again ’’, tossed back and forth repeatedly 
in an irregular rhythm, with a vividness of treatment for the sound 
of the bells that ornamented the dancers. 

The cry “ For our town” indicates that the champion of that 
place takes the centre of interest in rivalry. Thomas Weelkes sug- 
gests a similar competition in the twelfth piece of his madrigals of 
1597: 

Lo, country sports that seldom fades, 
A garland of the Spring, 

A prize for dancing, country maids, 
With merry pipes we bring. 

Then all at once For our town cries, 
Pipe on, for we will have the prize. 

After the call “for our town” in Morley’s song, the melody 
declines phrase by phrase, but with a rise in each phrase, as if one 
dancer appears fatigued and another takes his place. A dialogue 
springs up between the villagers and the piper. As a spectator cries 
Piper’, he answers “‘ who calls? who calls?’ Three voice-parts 
complain that he is playing too fast; his music is tiring the dancers. 
But he answers that he does not care. This exchange is interrupted 
by a demand that room should be made for the hobby-horse. Then 
the music is slowed by rests, the dropping out of now one part then 
another and the increasing use of minims. The dancers have 
danced themselves out. In such details this madrigal is the most 
dramatic of the set. In movement it is the most rapid and capricious. 
In spirit it is the most rollicking. 

This set of madrigals best illustrates a common characteristic of 
such pieces: the union of word and tone in a successful affinity. 
One without the other is misunderstood and confused. Morley’s 
set shows an added feature: a variety in technique as well as in 
temper. His disposition is chiefly that of lively fancy seasoned with 
wistfulness as well as wit. 

For a full record it should be mentioned that at Christ Church, 
Oxford, are manuscripts of two unpublished four-part madrigals, 
with the music of numbers 7 and 14 above, but with different 
words. The first is a supplication to God for deliverance from sin; 
the second is a warning against ambition. The words of the first 
conform surprisingly well, in meaning, with the histrionics of the 
music. In the second words and music do not agree. 

The handwriting is somewhat shaky, apparently the effort of a 
sick man. Otherwise it is clearly that of Morley’s time. On the 
parody of the seventh madrigal ts Morley’s signature, or a good 
imitation. On the fourteenth the signature is not genuine. 
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In sinnes embraced sleepinge 

a sylly soule afflicted thus sate weepinge 
Oh gracious God, be mercyfull and spare me 
least Satan doe ensnare me 

heare oh Lord oh heare me 

Ay me, the feares of death assayle me 
pytty oh pitty me or hope will fayle me 
Ay me, confound me not I pray thee 
Though thou mayst iustly slay me 

Oh come Lord oh haste thee to rayse me 
So my soule still shall prayse thee. 


14. 
The stately cedare doth shake in stormie weather 
When lesser shrubbs securely growe in peace togethere 
The loftye mountayne is smitten with the thunder 
When safe the lowely wallyes springe and flourish under 
So high aspyringe mindes that mounte to an earthly glorye 
They shake with e’ury little blast of fate, for all is transytorye. 
When silly swaynes be there 
that lovinglye doe liue secure from feare 
Let fortune smile or frowne vppon them 
dreadinge no future danger to fall on them 
Merrylie liue then contented with theire calling 
Most blest and happy in that they feare no fallinge. 


Such moral changes in the verbal text of popular songs were not 
unusual at the time: they were encouraged by growing Puritan 
influence and facilitated by the very character of madrigal music, 
which was derived from that of motets. 

This set of madrigals, together with the three-part canzonets 
that preceded, is Morley’s first published work. His creativeness 
was most active just at the time when Shakespeare’s interest in music 
was most intense. This period in Shakespeare’s career dates from 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ to ‘ Twelfth Night’, that is, from 
about 1596 to about 1601. The deepest feeling for music is in 
Lorenzo’s lines, with their context: ‘‘ the man that hath no music 
in himself . . . / Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.”’ 

* Twelfth Night’ begins: “If music be the food of love, play 
on.” The interim plays, especially ‘As You Like It’, are full of 
songs. There can be little doubt that the musician who was 
dramatist helped, in at least a general way, the dramatist who was 
musician. In the same places they breathed the same ozone of 
lyricism. Morley’s four-voice madrigals were highly significant of 
the new spark in London’s atmosphere of art. They are not only 
dramatic music in themselves, but the cause of musical drama in 
other artists. 


FOUR UNFAMILIAR BEETHOVEN 
DOCUMENTS 


By DonaLtp W. MacArp te! 


I 
In an article by Wolfgang Schmieder on the relationship that 
existed between Beethoven and the house of Breitkopf & Hartel 
(AMZ 63 [1936] 644)? a facsimile is given of the penultimate page 
of a bill of a sale covering 23 compositions (MM 73). 

In a letter to the present editor, the management of Breitkopf & 
Hartel stated that this single facsimile was the only publication of 
the bill of sale that has appeared and, further, that the original, 
together with the archives of the publishing-house, was destroyed in 
the bombing of Leipzig in December 1943. 

The signature and the notations under Nos. 22 and 23 (and, 
according to the author who published and commented on the 
facsimile, a similar notation under No. 6, the Sextet for wind 
instruments, Op. 71) are in Beethoven’s hand; the remainder of the 
bill of sale is in the hand of an amanuensis; the attestation, the 
opening words of which appear in the facsimile, is in a third (un- 
identified) hand, probably that of Beethoven’s old friend Gottfried 
Christian Hartel. 


21. Missa in Musik gesetzt Oeuv. 86 
22. Lied aus der Ferne mit Pianoforte- _ Andante vivace 
begleitung (Ein Geschenk und zu- 
gleich erklartes Eigenthum des Hr. 
Breitkopf und Hartel) 
23. Andenken von Mathison mit Piano- 
fortebegleitung (Ein Geschenk und 
gleichfalls erklartes Eigenthum des ie) 
Hr. Breitkopf und Hartel 
Dass ich die vorstehend Sub N° 1 bis 23 verzeichneten Werke 
meiner Composition den H. Breitkopf & Hartel kauflich und 
eigenthiimlich mit dem unbedingten Verlagsrechte tberlassen und 
von ihnen das deshalb verglichene Honorar baar und richtig 
erhalten habe, bescheinige ich andurch 
Wien am 23 July 1810 Ludwig van Beethoven 


' The assistance of Dr. Ludwig Misch in the preparation of these transcriptions, 
translations and commentaries is gratefully acknowledged. 
2 A list of the abbreviations used in references is given at the end of this article. 
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Auf den Grund persénlicher Bekanntschaft mit Ludwig van 
Beethoven und genauer Kenntnis sowie mehrfachen Besitzes seiner 
Handschrift, 


21. Mass set to music, Work 86. 
22. * Lied aus der Ferne : with piano Seepennee: A gift, 


Breitkopf & Hartel. 

29, ‘Andenken’ by Matthisson, with piano accompaniment. 
A gift, and likewise declared to be the property of Messrs. 
sreitkopf & Hartel.) [music] 

I hereby declare that I have sold to Messrs. Breithopf & Hartel 
the works of my composition set forth as Nos. 1 to 23 above, to be 
held as their property, with unconditional copyright, and that I 
have duly received from them in cash the honorarium stipulated 
therefor. 

Vienna, 23 July 1810. Ludwig van Beethoven 

Based upon personal acquaintance with Ludwig van Beethoven 
and upon accurate knowledge of his handwriting and possession of 
several of his holographs . . 


Of the twenty-three compositions covered by this bill of sale 
only four can be identified with certainty: Nos. 21-23, named in the 
facsimile, and No. 6, referred to by name (the Sextet, Op. 71) in the 
article in which the facsimile appeared. During the years 1809-12 
Bb. & H. published twenty-three works by Beethoven: Opp. 67-86 
incl., with the overture to ‘ Egmont’ and the rest of the incidental 
music issued separately but both as Op. 84, and the two songs 
without opus number, these being named in the present fragment. 

Against the logical probability that these are the twenty-three 
works covered by the present bill of sale, two points may be raised: 
(1) a bill of sale for Opp. 67-70 had been signed on 14 September 
1808 (TD III 72; MM 49), and in January 1810 another (BJ 1953 54 
p. 26; MM 68) for Opp. 72, 85 and 86 (note that the last of these 
is listed in the present document); (2) even two months after the 
date of the present bill of sale the price to be paid for Opp. 73-84 
had not been agreed upon: in his letter of 21 August 1810 (Kal 221, 
222) and its enclosure (BJ 1953/54, p. 26; MM 8r) Beethoven said 
that he could not take less than 250 ducats and on 24 September 
ZiMw 9 [1927] 334) Hartel said that he could not pay more than 
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200 ducats for them; at the end of his letter of 15 October 1810 
Kal 226) Beethoven intimated that the bill of sale for the group of 
works had not up to that time been handed over. 


The Mass in C major, Op. 86, first performed on 13 September 
1807 (TK II 108), had been offered to B. & H. on 8 June 1808 as 
part of a package which also included Opp. 67, 68 and 69 (Kal 153; 
see also Kal 154, 155), and again on 5 April 1809, together with 
Opp. 72 and 83 ‘Kal 180; see also Kal 196). On 19 September 1809 
Beethoven wrote that the manuscript had been sent forward (Kal 


201 


Regarding the three works referred to in the present bill of sale 
as being gifts, cf. Kal 198 of 8 August 1809: “‘ I have handed over to 
Kunz & Co. a sextet for 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons and 2 horns, and 2 
German lieder or songs . . . They are presents to you in return for 
all those things which I asked you for as presents.”’ See also Kal 196 
of 26 July 1809: “* You will shortly receive the song ‘ Ich denke 
dein...’ Accept it as a small present” (referring to the song 
published with the title ‘ Andenken), and Kal 210 of 4 February 
1810: ** I only wrote the aria as a favour, and in like manner I also 
give it to you” (referring to ‘ Lied aus der Ferne 4a 


I] 

In DKMZ 22 (1895) 18, Frimmel published a fragment of a 
receipt reading as follows (MM 151): 

. . » Rudolph . . . gehalt undzwar vom Iten Septem . . . bis letzten 

Februar 1815 . . . Hauptkasse richtig . . . haben damit quittirt. 

Wien, den 30ten Marz 1815. 

This is clearly a receipt for one of the semi-annual payments 
which Beethoven received from the Archduke Rudolph under the 
Annuity Contract of 1 March 1809 (TK II 139). The receipt for the 
previous payment has been published in facsimile in NMZ 48 (1927) 
254 and in transcription in BJ 1953/54, p. 48 (MM 132); except for 
the penultimate word (which Frimmel quite possibly misread) and 
for the difference in dates, the fragment is apparently a verbatim 
copy of the known receipt for the previous half-year, and may be 
reconstructed thus (words in italics are supplied from the earlier 
receipt 

QUITTUNG 
liber 750 W. W. Sage Siebenhundertfiinfzig Gulden W. W., welche 
Endesgefertigter an seinen, Von Sr Katserlichen Hoheit dem Durchlauchtigsten 
Erzherzog Rudolph gnddigst bewilligten Gehalt und zwar vom Iten 
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September 1814 bis letzten Februar 1815 aus dessen Hauptkasse 
richtig empfangen zu haben damit quittirt. Wien, den 3oten Marz 


1815. Ludwig van Beethoven 


Receipt for 750 W. W.®, that is, seven hundred fifty florins W. W., 
which the undersigned acknowledges to have duly received, as his 
stipend most graciously granted by His Imperial Highness the 
most serene Archduke Rudolph, from the latter’s Central Pay 
Office, this being from 1 September 1814 to the end of February 


1815, and hereby gives his receipt. Ludwig van Beethoven 


III 

The annuity contract by which the Archduke Rudolph, Prince 
von Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky prevailed upon Beethoven to 
reject the invitation of Jeréme Bonaparte to become his first Aapell- 
meister at Cassel, and the composer’s controversy with the estate of 
Prince Kinsky regarding the payment of the Prince’s share of the 
annuity, are discussed in TK II 139, 213, 242, 288, 306. Kratochvil 
(BJ 2 [1909] 3) examines the whole matter in great detail and cites 
original records to prove (1) that Beethoven received every payment 
that was due to him from Prince Kinsky or his executor, even to 
payment for the period 1-27 March 1827, made to Nephew Karl’s 
guardian in accordance with the terms of Beethoven’s will; and 
(2) that the amounts paid by the Kinsky estate after the death of 
Prince Ferdinand Kinsky on 3 November 1812, as agreed upon 
through the good offices of Dr. Kanka, curator of the Kinsky estate, 
and the generosity of Princess Kinsky, were more than the estate 
was legally bound to pay. 


At least sixteen of the receipts for Kinsky payments which 
Beethoven signed over the years are known. One of these, in the 
collection of the Vienna Municipal Library, is summarized in BJ 1 
(1908) 109 and in Kast 1032, but has apparently never been published 
in full. A transcription and translation of this receipt is given 
herewith (MM 329), prepared from a photograph of the original 
which was furnished to the present editor through the courtesy of 
Dr. Mitringer of the Vienna Municipal Library. Only the signature 
is in Beethoven’s hand. 

QUITTUNG 
Ueber sechshundert gulden von Iten April bis letzten September 
1822 halbjahrlich vertagten Unterhaltungsbeytrag, welchen ich 


Wiener Wahrung ’’= Viennese currency (see ‘Schubert’s Income’, by Otto 
Erich Deutsch, M. & L. XXXVI [1955], p. 165). 5 
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Endesgefertigter von jener vermég k. k. B6hmisch Landrechtlichen 
Konsens dto. Prag des 18. Jan. 1815. No. Exhib. 293 mir zuerkannten 
jahrlichen Gebihr pr. 1200 fl. aus der Rudolph-fiirstlich Kinsky- 
schen Prager Pupillar Hauptkasse heute baar und richtig empfangen 
zu haben anmit quittire. 


Wien am 15 October 1822 Ludwig van Beethoven 


Wert 600 F. Ist noch am Leben 
d. 29ten Oktob. 822 
Serapion Glaser m. p. Provisor 
ob der Laimgrube 


Receipt for six hundred florins contribution for subsistence due 
for the semi-annual period from 1 April to the end of September 
1822 which, as a part of the yearly stipend of 1200 fl. granted to me 
by the decree of the Imperial Royal Bohemian Civil Court dated at 
Prague on 18 January 1815, No. Exhib. 293, I the undersigned 
hereby receipt for as having duly received in cash from the Central 
Pay Office in Prague of Rudolph Prince Kinsky, Executor. 


Vienna, 15 October 1822 Ludwig van Beethoven 


Amount: 600 fl. Is still alive 
29 October 1822. 
Serapion Glaser, m. p. 
Pharmacist, Ob der Laimgrube 


Prince Rudolph Kinsky was the son and heir of Beethoven’s 
patron Prince Ferdinand. The certification by the pharmacist 
Glaser was to verify the fact that Beethoven, as beneficiary of a life 
annuity, was still alive at the end of the payment period and was 
thus entitled to receive payment. All the Kinsky receipts from the 
last half-dozen years of Beethoven’s life which the present editor has 
seen bear such a certification. It was probably in this connection 
that Beethoven wrote in late March or April 1817 to Dr. Kanka, 
who as curator of the Kinsky estate was responsible for the legality 
of disbursements (TD ITV 21; MM 215): ‘* What would be done 
about the certification that I am still alive if I should go away— 
specifically, outside Austria? Would such a certification be accepted 
if signed in a non-Austrian place ?”’ 

The payments made by Prince Kinsky or his estate, and the 
receipts for those payments as far as they are known to the present 
editor, are summarized below. Payments for which receipts are 
not known are recorded in the account books of the Kinsky estate 
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as given by Kratochvil, so that the history of payments from the 
date of the contract to Beethoven’s death is complete and unbroken. 


Reference Date 
MM 75 (a) 31 July 
MM _ 82 (a) 5 Sept. 
MM 86 (a) 1 Dec. 
MM _ 94 (a) 1 March 


MM _ 97 (a) 26 July 


MM _ 99 (a) 30 Aug. 


— (d) 26 March 


MM 159 (e) 31 Oct. 


om 
MM 236 (g) 
MM 271 (e) 


MM 310 (h) 1 April 


2 Oct 


MM 318 (e) 3 April 
MM 329 (i) 15 Oct. 


MM 419 (j) 28 Sept. 
MM 430 (a) 1 April 
MM 443 (a) 28 Aug. 


MM 461 (a) 25 Feb. 


g Oct. 


1810 
1810 
1810 
1811 
1811 


1811 


1815 
1815 


1818 


1821 


1822 
1822 


1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 


1827 


Period Covered 


to 31 May 
to 3I Aug. 
to 30 Nov. 
to 28 Feb. 


to 31 May 


to 31 Aug. 


to 3 Nov. 


to 31 March 
to 30 Sept. 
to 31 March 
to 30 Sept. 
to 31 March 
to 30 Sept. 
to 30 Sept. 
to 31 March 
to 30 Sept. 
to 31 March 
to 30 Sept. 
to 31 March 
to 30 Sept. 
to 31 March 


to 31 Aug. 


to 28 Feb. 


1 March 1827 to 26 March 


Amount 
2250 fl. 1 March 1809 
450 fl. 1 June 1810 
450 fl. 1 Sept. 1810 
450 fl. 1 Dec. 1810 
go fl. 
WW (b) 1 March 1811 
go fl. 
WW (b) 1 June 1811 
1020 fl. 
48 kr. 
WW (c) 1 Sept. 1811 
2479 fl. 
WW 4 Nov. 1812 
600 fl. 1 April 1815 
3000 fl. 1 Oct. 1815 
600 fl. 1 April 1818 
600 fl. 1 Oct. 1818 
600 fl. 1 April 1819 
1200 fl. 1 Oct. 181g 
600 fl. 1 Oct. 1820 
600 fl. 1 April 1821 
600 fl. 1 Oct. 1821 
600 fl. 1 April 1822 
3000 fl. 1 Oct. 1822 
600 fl. 1 April 1825 
600 fl. 1 Oct. 1825 
200 fl. 
CM‘ 1 April 1826 
240 fl. 
CM 1 Sept. 1826 
34 fl. 
40 kr. 
CM 
NOTES 


(a) Transcription in BJ 2 (1909) 3off. 


1810 
1810 
1810 
1811 


1811 


1811 


1812 


1815 
1815 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1825 
1825 
1826 


1826 


1827 


1827 


(b) The erroneous interpretation of the Finanz-Patent that 
resulted in these two short-payments was rectified in the payment 
for the period 1 Sept. 1811 to 3 Nov. 1812. 


*** Conventionsmiinze 


=assimilated currency (see Deutsch, loc. cit.). 
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(c) The student who attempts to verify this amount from the 
computation given in BJ] 2 (1909) 28 should correct a confusing 
misprint: for 754 fl. 45 read fl. 45 kr.” 

(d) See Kal 423. 

(e) KatH Items 45, 47 and 49 are receipts for Kinsky payments 
which have been in the Beethovenhaus archives for more than 
fifty years, but have apparently never been published. In spite of 
repeated requests, Dr. Joseph Schmidt-Gorg, Director of the 
Beethovenhaus archives, has refused to make the texts of these 
receipts available to the present editor. 

f} Regarding the payment for the period 1 October 1815 to 
31 March 1816, see letter of 1 May (1816) to Dr. Johann Nepomuk 
Kanka (NMZ 44 [1923] 148; MM 179) and Kal 507. 

(g) BJ 1953 54, P- 39. 

(h) TD IV 221 

(i) This is the present receipt. 

(j) NMZ 44 (1923) 151. 

(k) Receipt for this amount, signed by Jacob Hotschevar as 
guardian for Nephew Karl, is given in BJ 2 (1909) 45. 


IV 

Nearly fifty years ago the world of Beethoven scholarship was 
informed that “there is a receipt (British Museum) signed by 
Beethoven, dated April 27, 1824, acknowledging receipt of £50 for 
Symphony composed for the Philharmonic Society” (KS II 448), 
but up to the present no one seems to have troubled to bring this 
document (MM 381) to publication. It is found in Add. MS 33965, 
p. 174, in an unknown hand, signed by Beethoven. 


Dass ich Endesgefertigter unter heutigem Dato von dem Herrn 
von Kirchhoffer fiirmeine ihm tbergebne Symphonie, fur die 
philharmonische Gesellschaft in London componirt, 50 Pfund 
Sterling richtig und baar empfangen habe. 

Wien, am 27ten April 1824 Ludwig van Beethoven 

m. p. 

That I the undersigned have to-day duly received from Mr. von 
Kirchhofer 50 pounds sterling in cash for my symphony delivered to 
him, composed for the Philharmonic Society in London. 

Vienna, 27 April 1824 Ludwig van Beethoven 

m. p. 
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This dated receipt and the conversation-book entry quoted in 
TK III 232 would seem to remove all uncertainty from the date 
on which the symphony was delivered to the representative of the 
Philharmonic Society: ‘ (Brother Johann): Kirchhofer was here 
. .. He wants me to bring him two documents and the symphony. 
. . . I beg you therefore to sign this now so that I can be with him at 
ten o’clock . . . The girl can carry the symphony with me now .. .” 


For convenience of reference the negotiations with the London 
Philharmonic Society regarding the ninth Symphony may be 
summarized as follows: 

6 April 1822 Letter to Ries: ‘‘ What do you suppose the Phil- 
harmonic Society would offer me for a symphony ?”’ (Kal 836). 

10 November 1822 The directors of the Society “‘ resolved to offer 
Beethoven £50 for a manuscript symphony ” (TK III 110). 

15, November 1822 Ries informed Beethoven of the offer (TK ITI 
I1Q). 

20 December 1822 Letter to Ries: “I accept with pleasure the 
proposal to write a symphony for the Philharmonic Society ” 
(Kal 856). 

5 February 1823 Letter to Ries: the honorarium must be sent in 
advance; Beethoven will publish the symphony only after the 
Society has had it for eighteen months (Kal 869). 

February 1823 Conversations with and about Bauer, of the 
Hungarian (?) Embassy in London, who would forward the 
symphony when ready (SchKH II 353, 370; III 8, r2ff). 

25 February 1823 Letter to Neate: “I wait only for the arrival 
of a letter of credit for the new symphony, upon which I would 
send it off from here immediately ” (BJ 1953/54, p. 43; MM 344). 

25 February 1823 Letter to Ries: “I do not know how to act 
with regard to the symphony. As soon as I hear further from you, 
it would at the same time be necessary to receive notification 
about the money ” (Kal 875). 

25 April 1823 Letter to Ries: “ You will get the symphony 
shortly ” (Kal go2). 

-— Sketching of first movement substantially com- 
pleted by mid-1823; sketching of second movement completed in 
August; sketching of third movement completed about mid- 
October. “ For a time, at least, Beethoven is not likely to have 
contemplated a choral movement with German words in 
connection with the symphony for the London Philharmonic 
Society: this was to have an instrumental finale” (TK III 147). 
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1 July 1823 Letter to the Archduke Rudolph: “ I am now 
writing a new symphony for England for the Philharmonic 
Society, and I hope to complete it within a fortnight ” (Kal 925). 

5 September 1823 Letter to Ries: ‘‘ The score of the symphony 
has just been copied ” (Kal 961). 

5 September 1823 Letter to Kirchhofer: “ You will receive the 
score of the symphony at latest in a fortnight ” (Kal 963). 

** The entire symphony was finished in sketch 
form at the end of 1823 and written out in score in February 


1824” (TK III 151). 


27 April 1824 Score delivered to Kirchhofer; honorarium of 
£50 paid (see present receipt; see also TK III 177, 232). 
7 May 1824 First performance of the symphony, in Vienna 


(MM 385; see also TK III 164). 

20 December 1824 Letter from Neate: the first rehearsal of the 
symphony by the Philharmonic Society will be on 17 January 
1825 (TD V 159; TK III 186). 

15 January 1825 Letter to Neate: “ It is true that the symphony 
will be published in Germany, but not before the year has passed 
during which the Society will have it ’’ (Kal 1052). 

27 January 1825 Letter to Neate; corrections sent (BJ 1953 54, 
Pp. 45; MM 393). 

February 1825 Letter to Ries: “. . . the symphony . . . most 
certainly cannot be published earlier than the end of the summer 
... The time which the London Philharmonic Society has 
stipulated will be most exactly observed ” (TD V 164; MM 394). 

19 March 1825 Letter to B. Schott’s Séhne: “ Do not forget 
that the symphony is not to come out until the end of July or the 
beginning of August ”’ (Kal 1057). 

21 March 1825 First performance in London (TK III 206, 209) 

23 May 1825 Incomplete performance at the Niederrheinische 
Musikfest under Ries (TK III 189; TD V 168: see also MM 394). 

28 August 1826 Score and parts published by B. Schott’s Séhne 
(Zim JG 105 [1938] 135). 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AMZ * Allgemeine (deutsche) Musik Zeitung ’ 
B. & H. Breitkopf & Hartel 


BJ 1 or2 Beethoven Jahrbuch (Munich, Leipzig) 
BJ 1953/54 ‘ Beethoven Jahrbuch ’ (Bonn) 
DKMZ * Deutsche Kunst- und Musik-Zeitung ’ 
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Kal Kalischer: ‘ Beethovens samtliche Briefe ’ (5 vol.), Schuster 
& Loeffler, Berlin & Leipzig, 1907-8. (Note that the 
numbering of the letters in this edition is followed in 


KS.) 

Kast Kastner: ‘ Beethovens samtliche Briefe’, Hesse & Becker, 
Leipzig, 1910 

KatH Schmidt-Gérg: ‘ Katalog der Handschriften des Beet- 
hoven-Hauses und Beethoven-Archive ’, Bonn, 1935 

KS Kalischer: ‘ Beethoven’s Letters’ (translated by J. S. 
Shedlock) (2 vol.), J. M. Dent & Co., London, 1909 

MM MacArdle & Misch: ‘ New Beethoven Letters ’, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman (to be published spring 1956) 

NMZ ‘Neue Musik Zeitung ’ 

SchKH Schiinemann: ‘Ludwig van Beethoven Konversations 
Hefte ’ (3 vol.), Max Hesses Verlag, Berlin, 1941-43 

TD Thayer: ‘Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben, nach dem 


Original-Manuskript deutsch bearbeitet von Hermann 
Deiters (neu bearbeitet und erganzt von Hugo Riemann ’ 
(5 vol.), B. & H., Leipzig, 1907-17 

TK Thayer: ‘ The life of Ludwig van Beethoven’, edited, 
revised and amended by Henry Edward Krehbiel (3 
vol.), Beethoven Association, New York, [1921] 


ZiM Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
ZfMw ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft ’. 
REVIEWERS 


B. Dr. Arnold A. Bake 
A. Hyatt King 

2. Denis Stevens 
B. Editor 
Dr. Eric Werner 
H. Frank Howes 
W. Frank Walker 
O. C. Joan Chissell 

bf Dr. Percy M. Young 
B. Stanley Bayliss 
Thurston Dart 
W. H. M. Wilfrid H. Mellers 


MUSIC REVIEWS are unavoidably held over, and music 
publishers are requested to send only their most 
important new works for review. Copies of minor 
publications (anthems, partsongs, teaching-pieces, etc.) 
are apt to accumulate to such an extent that it becomes 
impossible to deal with them even very briefly. 


EDMUND RUBBRA 


By Este PAYNE 


Ruppra’s music is as English as it is anything: it in no wise 
possesses any specifically foreign traits. But his music is not as 
obviously or directly English as some. It shows no preoccupation 
with the twentieth-century English renascence (partly, of course, 
because English music had already become recognized before 
Rubbra settled to compose on a serious scale) ; it neither quotes from 
English folksong nor adopts modal or other techniques which might 
have derived directly from folksong. The English characteristics 
which appertain to his art are indeed very much in the background; 
thev have been assimilated and are presented as part of a language 
which is very personal and eminently universal. The universality of 
his expression may be due in part to the influence of religion, but one 
should probably not labour this point, for Rubbra became a convert 
to Rome as recently as 1949, when his style had already matured 
and since when his style has not changed in any drastic respect. 

There are, however, many aspects of Rubbra’s music which, 
indirectly, conform to the salient characteristics of English music. 
He speaks, for the most part, a direct, straightforward language. 
His initial statements are at times extremely matter of fact. True, 
his music does not always appear to be direct-especially, for 
instance, in some of his symphonic developments. For Rubbra has 
a great feeling for climax and anticlimax, and as his music develops, 
so it becomes exciting as well as structurally complex. His music 
can be colourful too, almost impressionistically so, particularly 
where it is mystical in mood (for example, in the recent ‘ Song of the 
Soul’, Op. 78, quoted in Ex. 6). But nowhere does an atmospheric 
effect seem extraneous to the simply conceived thematic idea. His 
textural developments are, in fact, germinated by his initial ideas 
and do not belie the fundamental directness of his thought. One 
feels indeed that Rubbra’s musical thought (as that of many of his 
contemporaries, above all, Britten) is always pre-eminently simple 
at heart. It may at times acquire a colourful and complex context, 
but it has no place for veneer or textural verbiage. In this his music 
is more typically English than it is in other respects. 

A second English characteristic —that of varied, motley synthesis 
—is not nearly so applicable to his work. His music, it must be 
agreed, would seem to possess a great variety of material, especially 
at a first hearing. (This is particularly true of so late a work as 
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the sixth Symphony, Op. 80.) But study of the scores shows that in 
almost all cases his works or movements are fundamentally mono- 
thematic—that the themes which often seem to be contrasted with 
one another emanate from a single generic idea. Where fresh 
material is introduced (as, for example, in the last movement of the 
Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 31, in some of the choral works, 
where changing literary ideas provoke correspondingly different 
musical thoughts, and occasionally in later work such as the first 
movement of the second string Quartet, Op. 73) it is generally a 
very limited consensus. His themes certainly possess only a subtle 
kinship with each other. Even variants are, for the most part, 
independent of one another in all except their basic structure, and 
may be allied to that structure only in respect of certain features. 
But there is always an important, subtle unity in his work, an 
underlying logic. That is not to say that it is intellectually conceived. 
Rubbra is indeed a composer who always obeys his intuition before 
his reason; but for all that, he is a man with a naturally logical mind, 
with an immense power of grasping and working on essentials. That, 
therefore, which is conceived intuitively and spontaneously is also 
logically sound and fundamentally (if not always obviously) con- 
sistent. Hence, while there is variety and growth in his music, there 
is rarely any abundance. Such structural logic and economy is not 
an outstandingly English characteristic. (It applies also to Britten, 
but in this he, too, is not characteristically English. ) 

The English tendency to think and write in terms of vocal music 
may possibly be more characteristic of Rubbra’s work, though it is 
far less so of his music than of that of some of his contemporaries. 
Rubbra has, of course, written a considerable amount of vocal work, 
secular and religious, solo and a cappella. He concentrated, in fact, 
on vocal writing at the beginning of his career as a composer; but 
that was presumably in order to be directed and limited by a 
definite subject-matter, not so much because he was particularly 
drawn to choral as opposed to instrumental genres. Neither has his 
style been substantially or directly borne upon by vocal idioms, 
There is certainly an element of speech-rhythmic melody in his 
music, and his treatment of words shows great sensitivity to their 
individual beauty; but this is mostly confined to religious vocal 
works (in much of which the melody is inspired by the inflections of 
Latin rather than English words), or to the definitely contemplative 
parts of instrumental expression. As far as Rubbra’s themes have 
been inspired by vocal types at all, they have probably been 
most vitally inspired by plainsong. Granted, his music does 
not derive in any precise detail from plainsong, but his melodic 
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lines, like those of plainsong, are impregnated with the maximum 
emotional value; many of his rhapsodic thematic expansions, more- 
over, suggest the melismatic extravagances of plainsong. All this 
means that there is much, if not more, in Rubbra’s musical thought 
to suggest an un-English derivation rather than an English one. 
Even his contrapuntal expanses are reminiscent of Palestrina rather 
than of his Tudor contemporaries. 

Consideration of Rubbra as an English composer thus shows 
that, while there may be definite indications in his music of an 
English temperament and inheritance, these are by no means all- 
embracing. A study of the elements in his music which are speci- 
fically modern yield more positive and certainly more interesting facts. 
It should, however, first be underlined that in modern times, more 
than in any earlier period of history, techniques and idioms are 
almost as numerous as composers themselves. The term “‘ modern ” 
is applied very loosely to all music which has been written since 
about the turn of the century, but it does not typify in any precise 
sense all that has been written during this half-century. For one 
thing, music is inevitably modified, if not conditioned, by the 
composer’s social environment; and this age has been one of par- 
ticularly great world-event—world-event which has not affected all 
nations, and certainly not all composers alike. As far as it is possible 
to assess the so-called modern era as a whole, Rubbra can be said 
to belong definitely to his age, even if he is also one of the most 
individual of composers. His conformity, as well as his individuality, 
can perhaps be realized most forcibly when one comes fresh to his 
music. It certainly strikes the ear at times as dissonant ... atonal, 
bitonal or what you will . . . while at the same time more profound 
and assured than most. It would seem to be allied to contem- 
porary techniques, yet independent. And so analysis proves it to be. 

In what respects does Rubbra’s music conform to the techniques 
of his age? What, in fact, are the techniques of his age? The ex- 
periments and changes which have taken place during this century 
have, of course, affected all facets of musical expression, but most of 
all they have affected tonality and—inseparable though distinct 
from tonality— modality. The old diatonic systems which, however 
rigid, possessed vast scope for modulation and hence dramatic 
potentiality, had started to disintegrate well before the end of the 
nineteenth century, and they had virtually lost their significance by 
the second decade of this century. By this time music had freed 
itself from all its fetters, but in doing so had lost its power to expand 
coherently or dramatically. It was during this immediately post- 
war era, therefore, that the inevitable reaction set in—that the 
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search began for fresh systems which would be more flexible than 
the old, yet capable of prompting music of large-scale proportions. 

The most important experiments—those which have proved 
most worthy and which will surely have the greatest impact upon 
future styles—are those which have concentrated on modal rather 
than on tonal organization. That does not denote, of course, a 
reversion to the old Gregorian or pentatonic modes, or, for that 
matter, to any actual modal systems, but a concentration on the 
organization of notes, either in relation to a definite (even if complex) 
tonality, or merely in relation to one another. Such amodal or 
quasi-modal constructions may either be dodecaphonic in principle 
(as in the music of the later Schoenberg and his disciples, Webern, 
Berg, Eisler, Henze and so on), very exacting and somewhat arbi- 
trary, and atonal as well as amodal; or they may be quasi-modal 
systems which possess certain strong and subsidiary notes and some 
degree of tonal character. Hindemith’s tonal and modal organi- 
zations are outstanding in the latter category. In each of his 
movements or works the themes are vivified by an underlying 
sequence or system of intervals. 

Although Rubbra is in no wise a disciple either of Schoenberg or 
Hindemith (or of anybody), although his music is not as consistently 
independent of the orthodox systems of modality as any of theirs, 
and certainly not as independent of tonality as Schoenberg’s, one 
may say that his expression belongs fundamentally to this primarily 
melodic, amodal type. This is particularly true of his later work; 
but even his earliest music, that which would seem to adhere more 
definitely to diatonic systems, is essentially melodic in conception. 
His melodies always dictate and are not dictated by the tonal and 
modal systems which are operative. 

His expression is in all cases the outcome of a germinal melodic 
idea. The melodic idea is generally a semi-individualized melodic 
unit, one which is sufficiently bare and simple to allow scope for 
varied expansions, yet sufficiently individualized to ensure some 
melodic and textural homogeneity between the many aspects of its 
development. The unit is malleable and furnishes all the melodic and 
contrapuntal complexity of the work (apart, of course, from definitely 
contrasted sections, rhythmic ostinati, and so on), and is thus re- 
sponsible for the synthetic power of Rubbra’s contrapuntal style. 
The unit of idea is introduced in different ways, according very 
largely to the kind of work produced. But however it is introduced, 
the thematic idea is always of a fragmentary nature. (In fact, 
his subsequent expanded melodies remain basically fragmentary 
in structure.) It always possesses some rhythmic individuality. And 
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although it has a potential value only, it is both tonally and modally 
defined, if not always in itself, then if considered together with its 
initial setting (as shown in Ex. 6 from the ‘ Song of the Soul’) or 
with the melodic expanse which arises immediately out of it (as 
shown in Ex. 5 from the viola Concerto, Op. 75). The initial unit 
may indeed be tonally elusive or ambiguous, and if not completely 
amodal, it may at least be modally complex or uncertain; but 
whatever the tonality and modality of the germinal unit, such is the 
tonal and modal character of the complete movement. 

The sixth Symphony is probably his most completely amodal 
expression up to the time of its appearance. All the material here 
is propagated, however indirectly, by a succession of four notes, 
EF AB, which is quoted at the head of the first movement. In the 
first movement three of these notes, E F A, are used as a chord 
which underlies the introductory melodic unit; in the second, A and 
E (an inverted succession) constitute the first of the reiterative 
parallel fifths which accompany the theme; in the third, E and F 
form a basic motivic figure; while in the last, the four notes become 
the actual melodic unit. As it is used in the first three movements, 
this germinal series of notes has no melodic status. Even in the last 
it is the rhythmic pattern assigned to it which gives it thematic in- 
dividuality and makes of it a melodic idea. But it is immanent or 
implied within all the thematic units and melodies. Here and there 
indeed it is actually referred to in quotation; but for the most part 
it forms a basis only, and is recognized chiefly by the prevalence in 
the melodic lines or in the accompanying chords of its constituent 
intervals. In other words, this specifically inspired succession of 
notes becomes a substitute for a recognized system of modality, or a 
quasi-mode. More notes are used, of course, than these few; but 
these become the main or pivot notes of the expression. 

It cannot be said that Rubbra has always based his music upon 
a specific, quasi-modal system as he has in the sixth Symphony. At 
any rate this is the first work in which such a system is shown to be 
operative. In previous compositions the first and naivest manifesta- 
tion of Rubbra’s creative thought to be revealed is the thematic 
unit, but here it is revealed at an earlier stage—at the stage before 
even the various semi-individualized thematic units are actuated, 
and so forms a vital link between all the movements. Here, as before, 
Rubbra’s style is pre-eminently melodic, and the initial idea of each 
movement is invested in its own thematic unit; but the revelation of 
the quasi-mode or basic note-pattern gives scope for far more variety, 
contrast and apparently unrelated melodic and textural detail than 
before. It shows, moreover, that Rubbra’s melodies and textures 
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are indubitably one; again, that his expression is fundamentally 
amodal. The amodal character of this Symphony, incidentally, is 
all the more marked in that the basic succession of notes is used in 
all the movements at the same pitch—not transposed (except, of 
course, where key transitions take place within a movement, in 
which case the succession is also transposed)—even though the 
movements vary in tonality; which means that even the quasi-mode, 
by being related to different finals, changes its modal individuality 
very slightly from movement to movement. 

The sixth Symphony is perhaps more obviously and completely 
free from the limitations of modality than Rubba’s expression has 
ever been before. In earlier work his modal (as indeed his tonal) 
organizations might often be described as ambiguous or complex 
rather than amodal or atonal. His melodies (and the textures which 
they procreate) may move during the course of one expanse on to 
several finals and thus be polytonal; they may gravitate towards the 
dominant instead of the final and thus be tonally ambiguous. They 
may introduce degrees which belong to more than one mode and 
therefore be bimodal or polymodal; or they may use notes which 
cannot be explained by any system of mixed modes, and therefore 
be truly amodal. But however they may be described, they are 
always, and always have been, virtually independent of any precise 
system and intuitively conditioned. 

The following examples are chosen to illustrate the most impor- 
tant aspects of Rubbra’s style, particularly 
A. The character of his initial or germinal units. 

Their fragmentary structure; their tendency to tonality, modality 
and to rhythmic pattern (an aspect of style which it is impossible to 
discuss at length here.—Rubbra’s rhythmic patterns tend to divide 
into those which are strongly defined and often syncopated, and 
those which are prose-rhythmic) ; Rubbra’s methods of introducing 
them; instances in which the unit constitutes the complete generic 
idea, and instances in which the textural accompaniment or the 
subsequent melodic expanse has also to be considered as part of the 
germinal conception. 

B. Types of bitonal (or polytonal), bimodal (or polymodal) and amodal melody. 
(Whether units or fully developed melodic emanations. 

(It is not practicable to give examples of each aspect of style singly, 

since all aspects are closely tied up with one another. The examples 

are, therefore, analysed or described separately, but as far as possible 

to illustrate the points listed above. 


Ex. 1 gives the melody of the second movement of the Sonata 
No. 2 for violin and piano!. 


‘Quoted by permission of the Oxford University Press; all other examples by 
permission of Messrs. Alfred Lengnick & Co., Ltd. 
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Violin —— = 


ay 


In this instance the thematic idea is actually used as the first 


’ 


phrase of the complete melody (as in the ‘‘ Kyrie ” of the ‘ Missa in 
honorem Sancti Dominici’, Ex. 3). The melody is diatonic (using 
the harmonic form of the minor), but is focused on the dominant 
rather than on the tonic, and is accompanied by a reiterative 
‘** pedal’ on a simultaneous tonic and dominant. At the outset, 
therefore, there is a slight feeling of two tonalities, E and B, especially 
as certain chromatic notes are also introduced into the accompani- 
ment. After the first two phrases, the ‘* pedal ’’ moves in fifths 
between C and G and E and B, while the upper line of the piano part 
adopts the original thematic unit (centred in B) and the violin part 
continues its melodic expansion, still gravitating towards the 
dominant of E. The slight illusion of bitonality which exists at the 
start is thus extended. It cannot be said that this is a directly bitonal 
construction; but throughout the complete texture there is a distinctly 
ambiguous tonality. 

Ex. 2 gives the thematic unit of the first movement of the fifth 
Symphony (Op. 63), which is itself bare and motivic. 

It is based on the diatonic intervals of a perfect fourth and fifth; 
but it has a rhythmic pattern, and is given melodic definition and 
potentiality by the inclusion of E% and the leading-note Ag. The 
basic unit is ultimately extended (marked (b) in Ex. 2), and alternate 
Ets and Eys, and G3s and Gps are used to produce a mild tonal 
ambiguity— suggesting the keys of By minor and F minor in turn. 
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Mild tonal ambiguities of this kind are common to many musical 
styles. They exist in Haydn and Mozart as much as in Rubbra; but 
whereas in Haydn and Mozart such slight key fluctuations are 
operative throughout the whole texture and exist within a stretch of 


Ex. 2 


fully diatonic and concordant expression, in Rubbra they come 
within a contrapuntal span which is often, as a whole, discordant 
and complex, and thus augment the textural tension. 

Ex. 3 is the opening of the “* Kyrie ”’ from the ‘ Missa in honorem 
Sancti Dominici’ (Op. 66): 


As in Ex. 1, the thematic idea is used as the first phrase of the 
main theme. There is no introductory melodic discussion in the 
“ Kyrie ’—or, for that matter, in any part of this comparatively 
short work. All is, as it were, compressed, the material minimized. 
Not only is the thematic idea thus tied up with the developed theme, 
but the theme is also tied up with its contrapuntal setting, and the 
counterpoint has to be considered along with the melody when one 
comes to the question of tonal and modal definition. The unit (the 
top line of the first phrase), which is prose-rhythmic and of plainsong 
character, is itself somewhat tonally and modally indeterminate, 
for it centres in the dominant of its mode and uses neither the sixth 
nor the seventh degree. The mode is determined by the tenor part; 
but at the same time the tonality is made more ambiguous by the 
alto part, which runs exactly a fourth above the tenor. The melodic 
idea of the opening is thus tonally and modally indefinite, the 
texture polytonal, the feeling one of pregnant mysticism. 
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The thematic unit of the first movement of the second string 
Quartet (Op. 73), Ex. 4(a), is no more than a rising semitonal 
figure: 

@) Ex. 4 


which is reiterated, on different notes, either in its initial or in its 
inverted form, by the three upper parts. As a motive it has neither 
tonal nor modal status. This in itself gives the clue to the over-all 
feeling of the movement, which is one of near-atonality; but if the 
whole counterpoint is taken into consideration, including the bass- 
line, the key of E> major (which is, in fact, the acknowledged key 
of the Quartet) is indicated. And it leads to a melodic emanation, 
Ex. 4(b), which, though still tonally ambiguous, is polytonal rather 
than atonal. This melody consists of four irregular phrases: the first 
two approximately in By major (using the sharp leading-note, hence 
introducing the interval of an augmented second), the third touching 
on C minor, the fourth, an elongated phrase, leading by way of F 
minor (or the dominant of By) back to Ey. This asymmetrical tune 
is a good instance of Rubbra’s particular brand of polytonal writing. 
It is a mosaic of parts. Each part or microcosm has a definite 
tonality; yet a generally ambiguous effect is produced because of the 
very fragmentary nature of these microcosms—also because of the 
closely imitative texture which, as a whole, is insecure and discordant. 

Ex. 5 quotes from the “‘ Collana musicale ”’ of the viola Concerto: 

Ex. 5 
(a) 


2 


(b) 
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This (the last movement) consists, according to the composer’s 
own description, of “ nine interrelated meditations . . . without 
central theme, but linked together in spirit ’—linked also by virtue 
of a thematic framework which underlies all the main melodic lines. 
While therefore it is scarcely a “theme and variation” in the 
orthodox sense of the term, it is more nearly allied to that form than 
to any other. This example thus shows how Rubbra conceives and 
adapts his unit to suit the specific needs of a form which refocuses an 
idea instead of developing it—a form which concerns an episodic 
rather than a dramatic sequence. Rubbra decides, in fact, on a 
germinal idea which includes more material and potentiality than 
usual, but one which at the same time has less individuality. It is an 
extremely pregnant theme; it suggests perhaps an earlier stage of 
germination than those which have greater rhythmic pattern, or 
those which actually form part of a melodic whole (comparable so 
far to the germinal material of the sixth Symphony). It is made up 
of two separate units, (a) and (b) which are distinct from one 
another, yet related. The second is really a growth out of the other 
and constitutes the first step towards thematic development. The 
basis of (a) is the pivot note E (the dominant of A) with the minor 
third above and the major third below as subsidiary notes. Although 
D is added as a passing-note, the fragment remains undefined in 
mode and in tonality. The second part (b) has greater though still 
germinal definition, and it rises out of (a) as out of a plainsong 
intonation. The unit (a) does, in fact, suggest a plainsong pattern, 
centering in the dominant of its mode and leading to subsequent 
parts which are freer, improvisatory in character, and eventually to 
melodies which are often ornamented and exuberant in feeling and 
focused on the final rather than on the dominant. Longer than (a), 
(b) is a meandering melodic thread, and though no longer com- 
pletely undefined in tonality, is somewhat ambiguous owing to its 
characteristic use of the quasi-leading-notes to E and A, and to its 
fragmentary or mosaic construction. 

Ex. 6 is the germinal theme of the ‘ Song of the Soul ’: 


Ex. 6 
efc. 


Although this work is, like the ‘ Missa in honorem Sancti 
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Dominici’, a short religious choral piece, and, as in the Mass, the 
initial idea is introduced very briefly and simply, it is rhythmically 
defined like the themes of Rubbra’s instrumental works. The reason 
for this is that it is scored for instruments (strings, harp and timpani) 
as well as voices, and the idea is really an instrumental one, not vocal, 
and therefore does not necessarily follow the rhythm of the words. 
After being introduced by the instruments, the unit is adopted, 
literally, by the voice parts as the beginning of their main melodic 
span. As the melody develops and fresh words are introduced, it 
often becomes speech-rhythmic (or else melismatic, in which case 
again it is purely vocal in conception, but inspired by the meaning 
rather than by the sound of the words) ; but the strong rhythm of this 
initial idea is persistent throughout. 

It is the tonal structure of this opening, however, which is of 
paramount importance and significance. Not only is it tonally more 
ambiguous than that of the less specifically mystical works, but its 
ambiguity is differently conditioned. The melody is blocked out in 
second-inversion major chords (which are themselves always some- 
what elusive in effect) to produce three parallel melodic lines each 
of which has its own tonality. Over and above the tonal ambiguity 
which is thus set up, there is a further ambiguity in that it is not the 
top line which conforms to the key of Ey (which is that of the basic 
chord and fundamentally the key of the work), but the inner line. 
The top line, divorced from its texture, would seem to be in the key 
of G major—or possibly C major or C minor. Still further ambiguity 
arises with the entry of the answering phrase, marked (b), which is 
an inversion of the initial one. Here it is the top line which is in the 
key of Eb, the others are in different keys again—in Cp and G» 
respectively. The initial material is taken over and expanded by the 
voice parts, and at length the texture settles more definitely into an 
E» and C minor bitonality. The tonality is as straightforward here as 
it is anywhere in the work, except that it ends unequivocally with a 
chord of Ey. At the beginning, and in many places subsequently, 
the feeling is almost atonal (hence also amodal) ; and it is the interval 
of a major third plus the flavour of the major } chords which really 
constitute the musical germ of this intensely mystical work. 

The above six examples show Rubbra’s different types of germi- 
nal thematic unit and give some indication of the variety of ways in 
which they may be introduced—some indication also of how their 
tonal and modal ambiguities are achieved and react upon the 
ensuing expression. The remaining examples do not so much 
concern the initial thematic unit or idea as the fully developed or 
the subsequent melodic emanations; and they are chosen specially 
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to illustrate his “‘ mosaic”? tonal and modal constructions. Exs. 7-10 
are instances of such tonal and or modal formations: 


Ex. 7 


Ex. 9 

Ex. 10 

a bp bp Q £ g 
T 


Ex. 7 is from the third movement of the third Symphony (Op. 49) 
—an example of mosaic tonality. 

Ex. 8 is from the third movement of the fourth Symphony (Op. 53)— 
another example of mosaic tonality, also of fluctuating modality, 
the melody ascending with major and descending with minor 
degrees of the mode. 

Ex. g is from the third movement of the fifth Symphony. 

Ex. 10 is from the second movement of the sixth Symphony. Both 
these, as Ex. 8, are examples of mixed modality. 

It will be seen that in the above examples the tonality fluctuates 
only between nearly related keys (and this is nothing new in music), 
and that modality changes only to the extent of using ascending 
major and descending minor thirds, sixths or sevenths. And it is true 
that Rubbra’s tonal and modal systems, though rarely straight- 
forward, are never extreme in their complexity and never atonal. 
Such slight tonal and amodal ambiguities as he uses can, however, 
produce varying degrees of dissonance or asperity according to the 
nature of their context. In the case of Exs. 8 and 9, for instance, the 
texture is comparatively simple and direct, the resulting effect, 
therefore, merely elusive. In Ex. 7, on the other hand, the melody is 
played against a reiterative bass which remains static in tonality; 
the whole is thus more definitely polytonal, while in Ex. 10 the 
melody is allied to a closely contrapuntal and dissonant texture 
which completely over-rides the mild character of the melodic 
bimodality. 
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The last two examples (11 and 12) show melodies which are in 
themselves more modally complex or undefined: 


EX. 22 


In Ex. 11, the opening of ‘ Salutation ’, Op. 82 (from * A Garland 
for the Queen’), the first phrase includes both the major and the 
minor third; in the second the melody descends from dominant to 
dominant, thus giving the illusion of a different mode —the Phyrgian. 
Finally, Ex. 12 quotes from the beginning of the fourth movement of 
the sixth Symphony. This is actually the basic succession of notes as 
it appears in melodic form. It appears first as a unit and is then 
extended into a full theme. The melody is—as is the basic succession 
itself—amodal, even in relation to the tonality of the movement; 
and it appears still more truly amodal and purely melodic (at this 
stage atonal as well) because it is introduced as an unaccompanied 

cor anglais) solo. 

It is impossible (as is indicated by some of the above examples) 
to convey a fair impression of the tonal and modal character and 
power of Rubbra’s musical thought without considering his textural 
and formal methods as well as the structure of his melodic ideas. 
Not that he ever uses any purely textural means of producing tonally 
ambiguous structures (as, for example, that of juxtaposing two 
diatonic but tonally unrelated musical strata). Rubbra’s melodic 
ideas (which may, it is true, sometimes include the immediate 
context, as in the ‘ Song of the Soul’, where the theme is blocked 
out in second inversions, or in the opening of the sixth Symphony, 
where the germinal succession of notes underlies the introductory 
theme in the form of a chord) contain within themselves the full 
potentiality of their development. But he does, by the use of 
different types of counterpoint, different length of textural units or 
spans, varied momentum, and so on, achieve varying degrees of 
tonal and modal ambiguity, hence of tension and dissonance. 

A detailed analysis of the textural and formal aspects of Rubbra’s 
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style cannot be made in this essay, but one or two of the most impor- 
tant facts about his large-scale writing may be emphasized. They 
are concerned with his textural and formal methods of expansion— 
his methods of expanding melodic units into space and into time. 

Firstly, then, it may be said that Rubbra’s textural style is 
primarily a contrapuntal one (if one accepts the term “ contra- 
puntal ” in its widest sense, to include all that which is marked by 
linear supremacy), and that he uses all types of counterpoint. A 
contrapuntal idiom is perhaps more typical of modern musical 
styles generally than a harmonic one, and in adopting a contra- 
puntal style Rubbra has a great deal in common especially with 
Tippett in England and Hindemith abroad. But Rubbra’s contra- 
puntal style is notable in that he differentiates between his various 
types of contrapuntal texture according to subject-matter (or 
feeling), medium and genre; also in the fact that, however varied 
and differentiated his counterpoints may be, they always tend to be 
homogeneous in structure, if only at certain points or in certain 
respects. Even with the “theme and counter-theme”’ type of 
counterpoint, for instance, theme and counter-theme tend to quote 
one another, if no more than a rhythmic pattern (as, for example, 
in the first movement of the fifth Symphony, p. 37 of miniature 
score). For the unity of Rubbra’s style is its strength. The least 
synthetic or homogeneous of Rubbra’s contrapuntal textures are 
probably to be found in those parts of his expression which are 
lyrical in feeling or rhapsodic (in, for instance, the subsidiary 
movements of his symphonies which are graceful or animated in 
vein; again in music which has solo character, for example most of 
the viola Concerto, No. 2 of the three Psalms for low voice and 
piano, Op. 61, and the song * O Excellent Virgin Princess ’, Op. 77 
In such rhapsodic expression the various contrapuntal parts are 
linked together probably only in respect of harmony, or even of 
concordancy; the imitative type of counterpoint looms far less 
important than the “ theme and counter-theme ” type, and theme 
and counter-theme are inclined to be more heterogeneous. The 
most synthetic and fully homogeneous of his textures, on the other 
hand, are to be found in that part of his work which is most exalted 
and universal in appeal, most independent of subject-matter and 
most confident in feeling (in, for example, the first movements of 
his symphonies and in the religious works). Here the simplest 
thematic units reach out, in a manner comparable to Palestrina’s, 
into a spacious and fully imitative polyphony. 

Secondly, a word about Rubbra’s formal expansions. To some 
hearers his music would seem to consist of no more than a multi- 
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tudinous succession of fragmentary themes, loosely knit together 
with little regard for the formal divisions of exposition, development 
and recapitulation; often, moreover, it would seem to be complex 
and dissonant in feeling. But in truth his music possesses an epic 
coherence and character, and ultimately a spirit of great assurance. 
Its coherence is evident both from the analytical point of view and 
from the aesthetic—from the point of view, that is, of those who 
listen to it in a purely receptive frame of mind after having studied 
its intricacies and idiomatic tendencies. Analysis shows that his 
music always possesses an inherent if subtle unity. In saying this, 
allowance has to be made, of course, for fresh contexts, ostinati, and 
so on, which to some extent run separately from the main thematic 
counterpoint, and in some instances for definitely contrasted sections. 
But even where there are contrasted sections, as in the first movement 
of the second string Quartet, there is compensation and hence an 
approximation to unity, in that the new material is homogeneous 
in character and follows as part of a continuous expansion. In some 
works, moreover, in this particular movement, for instance, and 
notably in the sixth Symphony (where, in fact, there is more abun- 
dant and seemingly contrasted material, in spite of the underlying 
unity of the work), there is a definite adherence to the divisions of 
exposition, development and recapitulation. Then again, although 
much of his music seems to be dissonant and complex, it is found, on 
analysis, to be only ambiguous in the matter of tonality and modality ; 
and even where it is amodal, it is not antimodal. 

Finally, as one listens to a complete movement or work, as one 
thus concentrates on the whole rather than on the details, one is 
impressed above all with Rubbra’s genius for spreading out an 
idea into a temporal expanse. He does this with complete insight 
and confidence. That which to begin with is eminently simple— 
naive and elusive, perhaps—undergoes what would seem to be an 
inevitable process of growth, reiteration and fulfilment. This process 
probably does not imply any dramatic conflict, but it is nevertheless 
tense and exciting. In this respect Rubbra’s music possesses an 
important affinity with plainsong. For in his music, as in plainsong, 
a complete emotional experience is born of the simplest possible idea. 
And as in plainsong, moreover, his idea is at first only partially 
defined, the feeling thus only half revealed. 

How does he express emotion which is as vital, and emotional 
growth which is as complete and inevitable as that of plainsong in 
terms of large-scale modern music? By the use of purely melodic 
ideas to begin with; and then by the increase, not only of melodic 
detail—not only even of orchestral colour and intensity—but also by 
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the increase of tension, dissonance? and often of momentum. Rubbra 
is particularly sensitive to the value of momentum. Increase gives 
way at length to decrease, to decrease of dissonance and tension, 
hence to greater clarity and concordance, to decrease of momentum 
and of material, and to a final statement which is sometimes subdued 
(as in all the movements of the fifth Symphony—the third niente), 
sometimes assertively confident (as at the end of the sixth Symphony), 
but which is always simple in thought again, as at the beginning. 
Where Rubbra’s expression is less eventful and exciting— 
especially, for instance, in the slow movements of the fifth and 
sixth Symphonies—there is not, of course, the same scope for 
increase of tension or momentum. For here the mood is single, 
comprehensive, one of inner peace. Nevertheless, even in such 
purely contemplative music he introduces great, if unobtrusive 
variety, suggestive of the processes of contemplative thought. Some- 
how a reconciliation is brought about here between slowness and 
continuity on the one hand and fluctuation, even hesitation, on the 
other. How exactly Rubbra brings about this reconciliation is, in a 
way, his secret; though it is, no doubt, partly due to the fact that in 
his textural weaving he avoids any extreme dissonance or tension. 
His melodies, which are essentially fragmentary and fluctuating, 
follow one another easily with regard to tonality and to pace. In 


comparison with these slow movements of Rubbra’s one thinks of 


the last number of Vaughan Williams’s suite ‘ Flos Campi’, the 
Passacaglia of his fifth Symphony and the slow movement of Tippett’s 
Concerto for double string orchestra. But all these are based 
on single and sustained melodic expanses. Nowhere else in modern 
music is such utter slowness to be found in conjunction with changing, 
fragmentary and even abruptly fashioned thematic material, as in 
these slow movements of Rubbra’s latest symphonies. It may well 
be, in fact, that these and such as these constitute Rubbra’s most 
outstanding and unique contribution to music. 


*The effect of Rubbra’s dissonance calls for some comparison with that of some of his 
European contemporaries—particularly perhaps Bartok, Hindemith, Schoenberg, Berg, 
Karl Hartmann—and some of the younger generation of German composers, for example, 
Henze. Although Rubbra’s music increases in dissonance. and never appears to be 
completely immune from it—even to our modern ears—it is, for the most part, a more 
assured and in the end a less realistic utterance than any of theirs. And this is not so 
much because he uses less drastic systems of tonality and modality than they, but because 
his musical attitude is spontaneously a more optimistic one and his contrapuntal weaving 
therefore less astringent in effect. One’s musical attitude depends largely upon one’s 
musical outlook, which itself depends to a certain extent upon one’s social circumstances 
and background; and this is where the difference between Rubbra and his Central 
European contemporaries lies. The present age is nowhere conducive to complacency ; 
but world-event has shaken more ruthlessly and continuously abroad than it has here. 
This is particularly so where Jewish people have been concerned. We have been angry. 
perturbed and afraid, but more in the capacity of spectators than of partic ipators; and 
thus it is that all English modern music seems, on the whole. milder— including Rubbra’s 
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In the ordinary affairs of life Handel was hardly the man to com- 
promise, but where the performance of his music was concerned, 
if the alternative was no performance, he was generally accom- 
modating. His preparedness to make alterations is often produced 
as evidence of this. But his alterations were not always a matter of 
expediency. The many attempts at setting “‘ How beautiful ” point 
rather to his continuing dissatisfaction and his determination to find 
something better. 

Handel first set ‘‘ How beautiful” as a da capo aria for soprano 
in G minor, using for the middle section the words ‘‘ Their sound is 
gone out into all lands” (it is the first section of this aria which 
appears in modern performing editions of ‘ Messiah’ and is usually 
the one sung). Subsequently he crossed out the middle section and 
wrote a setting of the displaced words (“* Their sound is gone out ”’) 
for chorus in a related key, that of Ey major. But he made three 
other attempts to set ‘‘ How beautiful’. In each of these he began 
with a solo or duet leading into a joyous choral section to the words 
** Break forth into joy ’’. These three settings all have D for the key- 
centre, but while two of them use the same opening motive as the 
da capo aria setting and are in D minor, the one for soprano solo and 
chorus is in D major(!) and is essentially different music. Here is 
the opening of the soprano solo: 


EX. 1. 


He used this theme also in a setting of other words, again to do with 
peace, for “the boy”’ with accompaniment for flute, oboe and continuo. 
It should be noted that this D major setting for soprano solo and 
chorus (to be found in a volume of additional Handel autographs 
in the British Museum, RM 20 g.6) is not complete, the last 18 bars 
being unorchestrated, and that it finishes with a choral half-close. 
Did he intend a da capo of the solo? _I hope to answer this later in the 
present article. 
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The two settings in D minor, both of which also exist in auto- 
graph, are for male alto duet and chorus. One is to be found in the 
appendix to the autograph score of * Messiah ’ and the other, said to 
have been written as an anthem for the Chapel Royal, is in the 
volume of additional Handel autographs just mentioned (RM 20g.6), 
Although they both begin with the motive of the G minor aria 
they differ after some 21 bars. The duet in what we will call 
the Chapel Royal setting is six bars longer than the other. In the 
choral section the Chapel Royal setting contains 68 bars against the 
autograph score’s 111 bars, the key schemes of the two settings are 
quite different and, while the Chapel Royal setting ends with a 
half-close, that in the autograph score ends with a full close. Further 
there is a considerable difference between the two settings in the 
orchestral introduction and accompaniment, both in matter and 
in orchestration. The introduction to the one in the autograph 
score consists of 13 bars based upon the first 7 bars of the duet 
theme extended by a sequential repetition of bars 5, 6 and 7, 
and is scored for strings and continuo. The introduction to the 
Chapel Royal setting is taken from the first movement of the E 
minor Sonata that Handel composed to precede his anthem ‘ As 
pants the hart’. This sonata theme bears no resemblance to the 
duet theme of “ How beautiful ”’: 


The sonata is scored for strings and continuo only, but when Handel 
used it for ““ How beautiful ” he added traverso and oboe to play an 
additional 14 bars’ instrumental duet based upon the vocal duet 
they are silent during the sonata theme itself with which the 
introduction begins). Also, at the choral entry he added two 
trumpets and timpani. 

There is yet another setting of ‘‘ How beautiful’, an aria for 
alto in C minor. It is found in the appendix to the first full score 
published by Randall & Abell in 1767. It is included in Chrysander’s 
Hindelgesellschaft score as “ Version C” with the note in the 
preface “‘ transposition into C minor is indicated in O [i.e. in the 
Dublin score] by a marginal note’. It is true that Handel wrote 
in the margin of the G minor aria in the Dublin score “ For 
Guadagni ex C’”; but this C minor alto aria, although it begins with 
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the soprano G minor motive, is not merely a transposition of the G 
minor aria, but another composition. Here are the closing bars: 


Ex. 3. 


It is not to be found in the autograph score, the Dublin score, the 
Schoelcher score, the Foundlirng score, the Needler score, the 
Granville score, nor in the “‘ Smith ”’ scores RM 18 b.10 and RM 18 
e.2. in the British Museum. Percy M. Young in his ‘ The Oratorios 
of Handel’, p. 113, writes of this C minor aria: “ an addition to the 
autograph score gives this aria to contralto (in C minor)”. This is 
not so: there are only two versions in the autograph score, the G 
minor soprano aria and the D minor alto duet and chorus. 

On the same page Dr. Young also says: “ A manuscript in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, a Handel autograph, gives a magnificent 
extension of ‘How beautiful are the feet’ into an alto solo with 
succeeding chorus. For this the text is extended ‘ . . . glad tidings 
of salvation, that saith unto Zion: Thy God reigneth! Break forth 
into joy!’.”’. A minute search has failed to find such an autograph in 
the Fitzwilliam or elsewhere. The only manuscripts of “ How 
beautiful ”’ that I have found in the Fitzwilliam are the C minor aria 
and the autograph score appendix version of the D minor duet and 
chorus, both of which appear in the appendix to the Barrett Lennard 
score and are in the hand of a copyist. Although the C minor alto 
aria version is to be found neither in autograph nor with autograph 
directions or alterations in any copy, there is no proof that Handel 
did not write it. But in the absence of positive proof of its authenticity 
and from the fact that it is not included in the major contemporary 
eighteenth-century scores, its importance as ‘ Messiah’ music must 
be open to question. 

Of the settings that exist in autograph, which did Handel prefer ? 
Let us consider the evidence: (a) that in the Dublin score Handel 
crossed out not just the middle section of the G minor air (as he had 
done in the autograph score) but also the first section, z.e. the whole 
thing; (b) that he made three attempts at a setting containing a 
choral section to the words “‘ Break forth into joy ...”; (c) that the 
word-book of the first performance at Dublin on 13 April 1742 
contained under “‘ How beautiful ”’ the words of this choral section; 
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‘d) that of the settings with choral section only one ends with a full 
close—the D minor from the appendix to the autograph score; and 
finally (e) that this latter is the only choral setting to appear in any of 
the principal eighteenth-century scores. From all this evidence it 
would appear that this was the setting sung at the first performance 
and also the one that Handel preferred. 

Here are some examples of the fine choral writing: 


Exs. 4a, b c. 


a 
Break forth in-to joy. Glad ti-dings, Glod 
Break forth j 
in- to joy. Glad ti-dings, 
Break forth in- to joy. 
Break forth in- to jey. 
b 
4 ly 4 


How beau - ti - ful 


How beau - ti ful are fee of =Him that 


+ 
How beau -ti-ful are the 
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How beou -ti-ful are the feet of 

How beou-ti-ful are the feet of Him, of Him that : 
Him that bring - eth ti - - dings, that 
Dring-ein glad - dings, that 
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Break forth in joy, k forth in to joy. 


Thy God reign . - - eth 
Thy God reign - - eh 


Even so, he was still prepared to adapt it to meet the occasion, 
for in the autograph score there are pencilled alterations which 
appear to be in Handel’s hand, rearranging the second alto part for 
soprano. This must have been a makeshift (possibly some time 
when male altos were not available), for the alterations make 
nonsense of the music, e.g. the inversion of the descending leap of a 
third of the opening alto notes of the original theme into an ascending 
leap of a sixth for the soprano entry shown at (a) and the sudden 
octave drop shown at (b)!: 


' This example is not a photostat but the writer’s copy of what appears in the 
i autograph, showing Handel's first and second thoughts in altering the original. 


Bresk forth in -to joy, break forth in -to joy 
- 
How beautiful are the feet of Him that bring glad tidings . How Deautiful , 
How beoutiful are the feet of that 
4 
How beautiful ore the feet 
j bring eth glad tidings. How betu - ti - ful 
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Chrysander has caused confusion by accepting this makeshift as 
the authoritative version and including it in the Handelgesellschaft 
score. Indeed, but for Seiffert, who saw the ‘ Messiah’ volume 
through the press, the original alto duet would not have appeared 
in the edition at all. Even so it is printed very muchas an addendum. 
Where a duet and chorus version is printed in modern performing 
editions Chrysander’s mistake is perpetuated. It is continued also 
in the separate publication of ‘‘ How beautiful ” edited by Sir Ivor 
Atkins, published by Novello & Co. in their Octavo Anthem Series, 
No. 1274. 

The genesis of this publication is curious. It is stated to have 
been edited ‘‘ From Chrysander’s facsimile of the Autograph of 
Messiah in the King’s Library now in the British Museum’”’. But 
why from a facsimile, when the autograph score itself was available 
in the same library? Moreover the edition is a hybrid. The 
Chrysander facsimile purports to be a facsimile not just of the auto- 
graph score, but also of all the additional settings and fragments of 
* Messiah ’ music that then existed in Handel’s autograph in other 
volumes. Atkins’s edition may indeed be taken from the Chrysander 
facsimile, but from two different parts of it, since it is a mixture of 
two quite different settings. The introduction in the Atkins edition 
begins at bar 24 of the Chapel Royal setting in D minor and then 
jumps to the duet from the appendix to the autograph score (but 
with the makeshift pencilled alterations for soprano and alto). It 
then hops to the Chapel Royal setting for the choral section, but 
hops back again to the autograph in the final cadence for the full 
close. Moreover, questions of scholarship apart, the choral section 
of the Chapel Royal setting is musically inferior and truncated by 
comparison with the setting in the appendix to the autograph score. 

One question remains: what did Handel intend to follow the 
settings with chorus which end with a half-close, that is to say the 
one for solo soprano and chorus in D major and the Chapel Royal 
alto duet and chorus D minor setting? Did he intend (i) a da capo of 
** How beautiful ” or (ii) at some later time to add a third setting of 
the words “‘ Their sound is gone out”? Against (i) are the facts 
that a repeat of the duet is not feasible, since it, too, ends on a half- 
close, and that, although the solo in the D major setting ends on a 
full close this would be ineffective as a final cadence as it is accom- 
pani ed by continuo alone and not followed by an orchestrated coda. 
Also there is no indication of a da capo or a fine pause in Handel’s 
autographs. It might, however, be argued—and this could apply 
equally to the setting ending with the choral full close—that the da 
capo could consist solely of the instrumental introduction which ends 
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in the tonic key. There is support for this in the word-book of the first 
performance at Dublin in 1742, in which the words of the choral 
section of ‘* How beautiful ” are followed by “ da capo”. But there is 
also support for theory (ii) in the existence of a third setting of 
“Their sound is gone out’’, an arioso for tenor, written on the re- 
verse of the last page of the D minor alto duet and chorus setting of 
‘““ How beautiful” in the appendix to the autograph score: 


Although the music of this tenor arioso (based upon the opening 
motive of the Ey major chorus) is not in Handel’s own hand, I 
consider that the pencilled “ S™ Avolio ” at the top is, and so lends 
authority to the setting. Being in F major, it bears a somewhat 
similar key-relationship to the D minor alto duet and chorus “‘ How 
beautiful as does%he Ey major chorus Their sound ” to the G 
minor soprano air “* How beautiful ’’. It may reasonably be assumed, 
therefore, that the tenor arioso “ Their sound” in F major was 
intended to follow the D minor alto duet and chorus “‘ How beauti- 
ful ’’, on the reverse side of which it is written. 

This is not all, however. There is a difference between the words 
of the various settings. The words of the G minor soprano and the 
C minor alto arias are from Romans x, which reads (verse 15) “‘ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things”’, and (verse 18) “* Yes verily— 
their sound is gone out into all the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the world’. Those of the settings with a choral section are 
all drawn from Isaiah lii, which reads (verse 7) “* How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! ”’, 
and (verse 9) “ Break forth into joy...”’. 

The Isaiah chapter contains nothing that resembles “ Their 
sound is gone out’, and it is noteworthy that the word-book of the 
first Dublin preformance in 1742 does not contain these words, for 
immediately following the Isaiah text (used only for the settings with 
chorus) comes ‘‘ Why do the nations’. It follows, therefore, that 
“Their sound’, which is from the Romans text, was originally 
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intended to be sung (whether as chorus or tenor arioso) only after 
a setting of “* How beautiful ’’, the words of which are also from the 
Romans text, i.e. an aria. The E> major tonality of the chorus 
‘“‘ Their sound ” follows the G minor aria excellently. But, in the 
light of the evidence regarding text and the 1742 word-book, what of 
the F major tenor arioso? If, by reason of the words, it is ruled out 
as the natural complement of the D minor duet and chorus “‘ How 
beautiful ”’, the only aria that it would appear to fit is the one for 
alto in C minor. 

One thing is established from a study of the available word-books 
of the early performances: the F major tenor arioso or the E> major 
chorus ‘‘ Their sound” generally was only sung when “ How 
beautiful ” was sung as an air. Not, I submit, that the grafting of 
the Romans text onto the Isaiah text would worry Handel unduly, 
since they fit admirably and since the music of the tenor arioso 
follows the D minor chorus so felicitously. Indeed there is evidence 
that these two settings were coupled in performance as early as 1745, 
for in the word-book of the performance at Dublin in that year the 
words of the Isaiah text of “‘ How beautiful” (used only for the 
settings with chorus) are followed by “‘ Their sound is gone out ” 
described as a “‘ Song ’”’. This song of course could only be the tenor 
arioso. 

I discovered further supporting evidence in the Granville and 
the Needler scores. The Granville is one of a number of scores of 
Handel’s works included in the Egerton Papers in the British 
Museum. All these are said to have been transcribed by John 
Christopher Smith, senior, with the exception of a few pages of * Saul’ 
and ‘ L’Allegro ’ said to be in the hand of James Hunter, “ a dyer of 
Old Ford ” and a great friend of Handel’s. The score of ‘ Messiah ’ 
belonged to Bernard Granville (1709-75) of Calwick Abbey, 
Staffordshire, who was also a close friend of Handel’s. The Needler 
score was transcribed by Henry Needler, evidently from an early 
manuscript, for Needler died in 1760. 

Both these scores contain only “ How beautiful are the feet ” 
according to the Isaiah text in the D minor alto duet and chorus 
setting from the appendix to the autograph score, followed by 
“Their sound is gone out” from Romans in the F major tenor 
arioso setting. A reasonable solution. 
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PRISCILLA BUNBURY’S VIRGINAL BOOK 


By Joun L. Boston 


In a recent article in ‘ Music & Letters’ (April 1954) Thurston 
Dart described a number of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
virginal manuscripts which had not previously been noticed. To 
his list can be added another privately owned virginal book, which 
I have been privileged to examine. This manuscript dates from the 
mid-seventeenth century and may not add much important music 
to our repertory; but it certainly deserves recording, and the evidence 
it provides about ornamentation and fingering must be of value to 
those who study early keyboard instruments and techniques. 

The manuscript is at present in the library of Mr. Roger Lancelyn 
Green of Poulton-Lancelyn in Cheshire, and his family has owned it 
for many years. But it originally belonged to a member of another 
old Cheshire family; for it bears the name of Priscilla Bunbury 
stamped on the cover, twice written on the fly-leaf and once in the 
heading of a short piece of music. It has always been connected 
with Priscilla, the daughter of Sir Thomas Bunbury of Stanney, as 
her half-sister Ursula married Richard Greene of Poulton; and the 
second of the fly-leaf signatures is identical with a known autograph 
of hers. But this Priscilla was born about 1675 and thus cannot have 
been the first owner of the virginal book or the dedicatee of ‘ Mrs. 
Prissilla Bunburie hir Delight’. This must have been another 
Priscilla, daughter of Sir Henry Bunbury, of whom little is known 
beyond her death in 1682 at the age of sixty-seven'; she would thus 
have been about thirty in the mid-1640s, when the manuscript is 
most likely to have been written. 

The volume now contains thirty folios of music, but the last two 
of these are loose, and at both beginning and end the music is in- 
complete. The stubs survive of three leaves cut out from the begin- 
ning, but the traces of ink on them are not enough to show whether 
they all held music; there may have been an index, or such marginal 
scribblings as appear on other pages. Again, there is nothing to 
indicate how many leaves of music are missing from the end of the 
book; but not many have been lost, to judge from the slimness of the 
binding. This is of brown leather, measuring 11}” tall by 8” wide, 
and is tooled in gold after the taste of the period. The front cover 
bears the name PRISCILLA BVNBVRY, with a conventional 
ornament between the two words, and the back cover has the same 


1 Her will, at the Cheshire Record Office, throws no light on her musical interests or 
on the history of this virginal book. 
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ornament between the initials PB. I shall use those initials for 
greater convenience while referring to the contents of the manuscript. 

The music itself is written on 6-line staves, eight to the page, in 
two clear and distinct hands; but a third hand, which is later and 


less legible, has added two short pieces. In the following table of 


contents the numbering of pieces and of folios is my own; I have 
not numbered the two loose leaves, nor the fly-leaf which bears 
nothing but the two signatures already mentioned. 


CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


No. Title Fol. No. Composer 
1. [incomplete] ve. Mr. Gibbons 
2. The white Ribbin Iv. 
3. The freinds Good Night QF. 
4. The Celebran 2 Vv. 
5. AJigg 
6. Put up thy Dagger Jemmy 3 Vv. 
7. Money is a Gallant thinge “es. 
8. Rappaks Jigg 
g. The maukin 7°. 
10. George TV. 
11. la holland [aise ?] 7 Vv. 
12. Mrs. Prissilla Bunburie hir Delight 8 r. 
13. Almaine 8 v. Mr. Gibbons 
14. [no title] 8 v. Randall Jewett 
15. A Maske gr. [Gibbons] 
16. Berchen Greene Hollan gy. 
17. A french Lesson QV. 
18. Swinnertons Almaine 10 Vv. 
19. A Maske 
20. A Coranto 
21. The Buildinges I2v. 
22. Churtons farwell 13 Fr. R. Jewett 
23. Almaine rg R. Jewett 
24. Grayes Inn Maske 13 v. 
25. The new Rant 14 
26. The parson of the parrish 14 V. 
27. Captaine Owens Delight 15 Fr. 
28. A horne pipe 15 V. R.H. 
29. The battle by mr bird 17 Vv. [Byrd} 
30. The buildinge 27 Vv. 
31. Frogg gall: 28 v. Robt Hall 
32. The pleasing widdow Robert Hall 
33. Mock widdow Robert Hall 
34. My Choyce [is made. etc.] R.H. F.P.B.M., 


35. The nightingaill 


As may be seen, most of the pieces are short and few are given 
composers’ names; but neither Randle Jewett nor Robert Hall 
seems to be represented elsewhere as a composer of keyboard music. 
Here their work falls noticeably into two separate halves of the 
manuscript: the first twenty-seven pieces (Nos. 11 and 25 excepted) 
are written and fully fingered in a small and neat hand, whereas 
Nos. 28-35 are in the second hand, which is larger and more hasty 
(though still clearly legible) and does not mark in the fingering. 
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Robert Hall is otherwise completely unknown; it is perhaps reason- 
able to suggest that he was a local musician who taught the Bunbury 
family, and that his is the second hand in this virginal book. Jewett 
is better known as an organist at Dublin and Winchester; but he too 
was a Cheshire man, and served the cathedral at Chester as a 
chorister in 1612-15 and as organist in 1643-44.? His three short 
virginal pieces may date from this latter period, or perhaps he filled 
in the Commonwealth years (lean ones for a Church musician) as a 
private music teacher in the county. 

Hawkins’s statement that Jewett was “a scholar of Orlando 
Gibbons” is derived from a curiously vague sentence in Wood’s 
*Fasti’ (Bliss ed., I, 392). This juxtaposition of pieces by the two 
men may be thought significant, as we cannot set aside the possi- 
bility that Jewett’s is the first hand in the manuscript and that the 
selection of music is his. None of the three Gibbons pieces is found 
in ‘ Parthenia’; the text as here given compares well with other 
manuscript sources, while the titles show some divergences. PB 1 is 
incomplete—the title and first half of the piece are missing—but it 
can be identified with the ‘ Whoope do me no harm’ variations as 
found in Ch. Ch. MS 431; PB 13 is called an ‘ Almaine’, but is in 
triple time, and it is in fact the maske “* Welcom Home ”’ from Ch. 
Ch. 437; PB 15, ‘A Maske’, bears no composer’s name, but this is 
supplied in Ch. Ch. 1113, where the piece is called ‘ An Aire’. We 
might add PB 24 (see below) to the list of Orlando Gibbons’s 
pieces in this manuscript; and it is not inconceivable that he was 
responsible for PB 1g as well. 

The three pieces attributed to Jewett are al! very short and do 
not call for comment: the first of them, PB 14, which bears no title, 
is in form a coranto; ‘ Churtons farwell’ (PB 22) refers either to a 
village ten miles south of Chester or to a member of the local family 
of that name. Most of the other pieces in this first half of the manu- 
script seem to be settings of popular tunes, few of which are recorded 
in Chappell or elsewhere. I have nothing to say about PB 2, 7, 9, 
10, 12, 20 or 28; PB 11 and 25 are in the later hand (PB 25, 
* The new Rant’, is the same tune as ‘ The Raint’ in Ch. Ch. 1175, 
f.13r); on the others it is simpler to give what notes I have in 
tabulated form: 

PB 3. Mr. Dart (‘ Music & Letters’, April 1954, p. 96) says that 
a Good-night seems to have commemorated a death’’, and 
gives ‘ Essex Good-night’ as an instance. But this original meaning 


2 Further details of his life and family may be found in Grove, 5th ed., and in an 
article ‘ The Organists of Chester Cathedral ’ by Joseph C. Bridge in the * Journal of the 
Chester Archeological and Historic Society °, N.S.19, pp. 63-124. 
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must have been forgotten by the Civil War pericd. Such a vague 
title as ‘ The freinds Good Night’ cannot have referred to any 


particular death, and the tune itself is cheerful enough to be out of 


place in a general setting of funerals. 


PB 4. This Celebran or Saraband is another version of a dance 
tune set by Gibbons (Ch. Ch. 1175 and Panmure MS 8) and by his 
pupil Richard Portman (Ch. Ch. 1177, f.iv). It also occurs in the 
1667 edition of ‘ Catch that Catch Can’ as ‘ A Round Saraband ’ 
arranged by Simon Ives, and anonymously in Ch. Ch. 437, f-6r. All 
these versions are in C, but the PB one is a fourth lower. 

PB 5 and 8. ‘ A Jigg’ is a short setting, ‘ Rappaks Jigg ’ a long 
one, of the same hornpipe-like theme; it is on a drone bass G.F.G.G. 
I can throw no light on the title ‘ Rappaks Jigg ’, unless Rappak 
was the name of a local musician or dancing-master. 


PB 6. The same theme as that set by Giles Farnaby in F.W.V.B. 


PB 16. The title reads like a corruption of ‘ Birch and Green 
Holly ’, but the tune bears no resemblance to the round of that name 
in ‘ Pammelia’ (No. 60). 

PB 17. This piece has no connection with the “‘ French ” pieces 
ascribed to Gibbons in various MSS (see the list in Fellowes’s 
* Orlando Gibbons ’, 2nd ed., pp. 101-3). 


PB 18. This almaine, taking the form AA ’ BB ’, has rather more 
musical interest than most of the other tunes in this book, which are 
set simply, with no variations. Sir John Swinerton was one of the 
two ** Knights and Aldermen, most True and honourable affectors 
of Musicke’’ to whom amongst others Ravenscroft dedicated his 
* Briefe Discourse’ in 1614. 

PB 1g. Another setting of this tune (anonymous, with variations) 
is in B.M. Add. MS 10337, f.42v, called ‘ Loue is strange ’. 


PB 21 and 30. Two settings of the same popular tune, which is 
found elsewhere (e.g. Ch. Ch. 431, f.gv). It is called ‘ See The 
Buildings ’* in a lyra-viol setting by Simon Ives (MS Z3.4.13 in 
Marsh’s Library, Dublin). 

PB 24. This is practically the same as ‘A Maske By Mr. 
Orlando Gibbens’ in B.M. Add. MS 36661, f.60v. An anonymous 
setting, under the title ‘ Graseinde Maske ’, occurs in Ch. Ch. 437, 
f.5r; and by the time of the tune’s appearance in ‘ Urania’ (a 
Dutch song-book, its title had been further mangled to ‘ Gravesande ’. 
But it had already appeared in J. Starter’s ‘ Friesche Lust-Hof’ 
1625 and 1634 editions, p. 194) as ‘ The fairest Nymph those 
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Valleis, or Mountaines ever bred, &c.’; and in Chappell (rev. 
Wooldridge, 1893, Vol. I, p. 170) it is printed with words from 
Giles Earle’s Book (B.M. Add. MS 24665). The piece is included 
by Fellowes in his list as a composition of Orlando Gibbons; jand he 
gives it the title * The Fairest Nimphs ’ (sic) which is taken no doubt 
from the anonymous setting in B.M. Add. MS 10337, f.3r. Before 
this title gains any wider circulation, it ought to be pointed out that 
the plural noun “* Nymphs ”’ is certainly a mistake for the singular; 
and that, though the tune is found in several early sources (including 
Paris 18546, according to Fellowes), it is attributed to Gibbons in 
only one of them while in all the rest it is anonymous. 

PB 26. This tune is a slightly different version of the melody in 
Ch. Ch. 1236, fer, which has the same title. 

PB 27. The lyra-viol part of ‘ Sir Will. Qwen’s Choyce’, by 
Simon Ives, is in Ch. Ch. MS 727. It bears no relation to ‘ Captaine 
Owens Delight’, but may be dedicated to the same man. Sir 
William Owen was also a patron of Walter Porter, as appears from 
the latter’s ‘ Mottets ’ published in 1657. 


PB 29. Like those collated by Fellowes, this version of Byrd’s 
* Battle * has its own peculiarities and confusions of text. It consists 
of: 


The soldiers somons fife and drum 

The foote march march to the fighte 
The horse march Tan ta ra 

The trumpetts [The battles be joined] 
Irish march [The retreat] 

Bagpipe The Bells. 


The two bracketed titles are not given in the manuscript. The last 
section, ‘ The Bells’, is a shortened version of ‘ The burying of the 
dead 

PB 31. A varied setting of the Dowland galliard. 

PB 32. This tune is called ‘ the solitary widdow ’ in B.M. Add. 
MS 36661, f.53v. The mock version (PB 33) does in fact begin by 
inverting the first few notes of the theme. (Compare Vautor’s 
madrigal ‘ Thou art not fair ’ and its second part, * Yet love not me ’.) 


PB 34. This is a simple keyboard transcription of a lute song, 
comparable not to the florid variations on Dowland’s ‘ Lachrymae ’, 
but to the versions of his ‘Can Shee’ and of Campion’s ‘ Fain 
would I wed’, in the F.W.V.B. The initials of both composer and 
arranger are here given, R.H. standing for Robert Hall and F.P.B.M. 
for Francis Pilkington, Bachelor of Music. ‘ My choice is made and 
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I desire no change’ is the second song in the book of ayres which 
Pilkington published in 1605; he was Precentor of Chester Cathedral 
until his death in 1638, and his music (as the commendatory verses 
to his 1624 madrigal set indicate) would have found local favour 
and have kept its popularity in Cheshire even when fashions changed 
elsewhere. 


PB 35. This piece is incomplete, but is not identical with those 
settings of the same melody in B.M. Add. 10337 and Ch. Ch. 1236. ° 
Perhaps it too was the work of Robert Hall, and was followed in the 
complete manuscript by the ‘ mock-nightingale’ tune also found 
in 10337. 

This outline of the musical contents is necessarily uneven and 
does not pretend to notice more than a few parallels for the benefit of 
students. But, on the whole, the interest of this manuscript does not 
lie so much in its musical text as in the very full fingering that is 
given by its first hand. As scholars have realized, our knowledge of 
the phrasing of Elizabethan virginal music will be increased by 
study of the fingering then used: we may not return to the old 
system of fingering, but we can at least adopt the phrasing it indicates. 
That there was in England a universally recognized system we 
assume—rather glibly, perhaps—from continental analogies. But 
no printed text-book survives equivalent to Ammerbach or ‘ II 
Transilvano ’; our examples of English virginal fingering are derived 
from manuscripts, and just as they show a personal taste in the 
choice of music transcribed, these manuscripts inevitably record, if 
not an individual system of fingering, at least an individual use of it 
or way of marking it, according to their owners’ proficiency. To the 
compiler of the F.W.V.B. an occasional figure inserted would smooth 
out the most difficult passage of Bull, whereas Priscilla Bunbury 
needed every note in a short piece separately and carefully fingered. 
Such a scholar as the late E. W. Naylor was able to put the Fitz- 
william fingering in better order and to formulate a set of general 
rules which are still valuable; but an approach from elementary 
examples is encouraging to those of us who are more Bunbury than 
Bull, and we are here dealing with fully contemporary evidence, not 
basing our arguments on the uncertain ground of reconstruction. 


There are twenty-five pieces in the first hand of the PB manu- 
script, and all (with the exception of the incomplete ‘ Whoope do 
me no harm’ variations) are of similar technical pattern. The 
right hand takes the melody and that only, except for the common 
chord at cadences; the left hand has an accompaniment usually of 
simple or broken chords. The double stroke is the only ornament 
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used, and it is always given to the right hand.* Jewett (if it is he) 
uses the fingering 1,2,3,4,5 from left to right of both hands as they 
lie on the keyboard: thus the figure 5 refers to the thumb of the left 
hand and to the little finger of the right. His fingering for the left 
hand is simpler and perhaps less instructive than that assigned to the 
right-hand scale passages, which I shall try to discuss in relation 
to Dr. Naylor’s observations (‘An Elizabethan Virginal Book’, 
pp. 157-168). 

The first of his rules (p. 168) refers to the figures used, but in the 
PB manuscript there is no ambiguity on this point. His second rule, 
“that the use of the right-hand thumb was avoided, but by no 
means forbidden ’’, is also made by Dolmetsch (‘ Interpretation ’, 
Pp. 381), who compares the stricter usage among the old Germans and 
Italians: the PB fingering shows the thumb used with tolerable 
freedom, and quite as frequently as the little finger. In scale passages 
for the right hand the three middle fingers—2, 3 and 4—do all the 
work, and we find (as has been noticed in other examples) 3 suc- 
ceeding 4 in ascending, and 3 succeeding 2 in descending. In this 
connection both Naylor and Dolmetsch talk of the crossing over of the 
middle finger; but this choice of words is ambiguous, because it 
implies that a legato effect is to be aimed at. We have no cause to 
believe that the Elizabethan virginalists would play (for example) 
B> with the forefinger, then A a semitone lower with the middle 
finger, otherwise than by making a clean break between the two 
notes; and in PB the break may be emphasized by a double-stroke 
ornament on the note to be played with the middle finger. 

This question of ornamentation seems, from the evidence that 
can be gleaned from PB, to be linked with the problem mentioned by 
Naylor in his fourth rule and more specifically by Dolmetsch: “ the 
changes of fingers on the same note, which seem to have been used 
only by the English at that period’. The rapid repetition of notes 
seems to have been a favourite trick of composers who had Bull’s 
technical skill, and trick changes of fingering may well have been 
employed in virtuoso performance; it is hard to believe that the 

8Jt is worth mentioning that Robert Hall uses single-, double- and occasionally 


triple-stroke ornaments in his section of the manuscript; they are practically confined to 
the right hand, which is allowed rather more frequent chords. This second half of the 


manuscript also furnishes us with two examples of the quasi-ornament i ; from these it is 


clear that Hall used this sign to erase the tail of a note wrongly written, and so to trans- 
form a minim into a semibreve. The same interpretation may be applied to the sign 
in * Barafostus’ Dreame’ (F.W.V.B., I, 72, bar 3), where a crotchet becomes a black 
minim; but later in the same piece, and also in the preceding * Galiarda’ by Bull, the 
vertical bars attached to a double-stroke seem merely to cancel the ornament, as the 
editors suggest. For other examples of erasure, see Robert Donington on * Ornaments” 
in Grove, 5th ed., Vol. VI, p. 432. 
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tortuous fingering for the Praeludium ‘ El. Kiderminster ’ (F.W.V.B., 
I, 82, quoted by Naylor) can have been typical of normal standards. 
But for changes of fingering on the same note at less demanding 
speeds PB gives divided evidence: in some cases the same finger—or 
even thumb—is employed quite readily for repeated notes, and in 
other cases where it is avoided the motive is not necessarily dislike 
of the repetition itself. 

Often the change of fingering is due to the one rule that is 
observed almost without exception in this manuscript: the rule that 
a double-stroke ornament should be played with the middle finger. 
On the few occasions—barely a dozen in all—when another finger is 
assigned to the ornamented note, it is invariably the forefinger; and 
this seems to happen only after a stretch downward from the little 
finger (see Ex. 1 below) or to avoid the succession 3, 3 on the same 
note when the second one is ornamented (Ex. 2). To this liking for 
3 as the finger for ornamented notes, and to the care taken in 


approaching these ornaments, we can attribute a large number of 


apparent finger changes in repetition. But it must be admitted that 
there is no complete consistency, as Exs. 3-6 show. 


Ex. 3. showing no change in repetition. 

Ex. 4. showing change where 2nd note is ornamented. 

Ex. 5. showing (a) change (b) no change. 

Ex. 6. showing (a) no change (b) parallel phrase with fingering modified by 


ornament. 


There seems to have been no constant usage for repetition of the 
same note; but we can assert from this manuscript the virginalists’ 
preference for the middle finger on notes ornamented with a double 
stroke. How strictly we may apply this rule away from PB cannot 
be determined: the * Pavana’ by Bull in F.W.V.B., I, 124, has five 
exceptions to it. But four of these five cases mark the forefinger for 
the ornamented note—a licence which we have noticed in PB. And 
it is arguable that the few fingerings given by Tregian are excep- 
tional ones in any case. It is instructive to compare a short passage 
in the anonymous ‘ Muscadin ’ (F.W.V.B., I, 74) where these three 
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notes (Ex. 7 above) occur. Normally we might expect the middle 
finger to be used on the two ornamented notes, and the forefinger 
on the other one; but here, by playing all three notes with the same 
finger, we obtain a special effect of crispness for this phrase. This at 
any rate would seem to be the copyist’s intention. 

My last and most striking example shows that there was some 
agreement among the scribes. The fragment of Gibbons’s ‘ Whoope 
do me no harm’ that occurs as PB 1 consists of the last 23 bars of the 
complete piece; these bars contain semiquaver runs for both hands, 
and the fingerings given amount to over 250 figures. The same piece 
is rather more sparsely fingered in Ch. Ch. MS 431, where exactly 
thirty figures are given for the same twenty-three bars. Of these 
thirty fingerings twenty-five correspond to those in PB; the five 
exceptions are all in the left-hand figures (the Ch. Ch. MS, in- 
cidentally, marks the LH thumb as 1 and the little finger as 5) and 
two of them occur when PB allows the forefinger for a double-stroke 
ornament, while Ch. Ch. 431 adheres more strictly to 3. But the 
agreement is substantial and points to two alternatives: if the 
manuscripts derive from the same tradition, the fingering they 
record may well be that of Gibbons himself; if in each case the 
copyist is responsible, their agreement does imply the existence of 
some recognized rules of fingering and ornamentation, which may 
be elucidated by further comparisons. 

But I have already pursued the matter to the limits of this 
article’s scope and must now leave it to scholars better qualified 
than myself. It has been a privilege to light upon and to record one 
of the few virginal manuscripts surviving in private possession; and 
my first thanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. Roger Lancelyn Green for 
allowing me such complete liberty of access to their library, and 
for their interest and hospitality while work was in progress. The 
number of references I have made to manuscripts in the Library of 
Christ Church, Oxford, will bear out my thanks to the Librarian 
and his staff; and I am grateful to Mr. Thurston Dart for his 
encouragement and for several suggestions which I have been glad 
to adopt in the course of this article. 
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THE DEATH OF MENDELSSOHN 


By R. STERNDALE BENNETT 


In the course of a review of Philip Radcliffe’s ‘ Mendelssohn ’ 
(Master Musician series), in ‘ The Daily Telegraph’ of 6 February 
1954, the late Richard Capell wrote: 

How strange was Mendelssohn’s death—still under 40! We know 
why Mozart died (Graves’ disease) and why Schubert (typhoid). 
Has no one diagnosed Mendelssohn’s last illness? A man of 38 does 
not die of overwork. But Mr. Radcliffe has not, any more than the 
older biographers, a specific reason to suggest. 

And in the following week—February 13th: 

The question was raised last week: What was the cause of 
Mendelssohn’s death? Dr. Blumenau writes: According to Ernst 
Wolff, the composer died of a stroke. There must have been a special 
weakness of his vascular system, which ran in the family. A few 
months before his own death his sister Fanny died from an apoplexy, 
and the same thing happened to both his parents and to his grand- 
father, Moses Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny died suddenly on 17 May 1847. When 
(as Stephen Stratton notes in his original [1901] ‘ Mendelssohn ’ otf 
the above series) he received the news he, “ with a shriek, fell 
senseless to the ground. His own death was directly caused by this 
sad event, for his physician stated that there was a rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the head at the moment of this sudden shock ”’. 

Within six months (4 November) Mendelssohn died. When his 
friend William Sterndale Bennett heard of this he wrote to their 
mutual friend Ferdinand David for particulars. David's reply, 
written in German and dated 25 November, is in the possession of 
the present writer, and since it throws some light on the subject it is 
here printed for the first time. The writer’s father, J. R. Sterndale 
Bennett, made a “ very hurried” translation of this letter which 
has, through the kind offices of Mr. Hyatt King, been carefully 
revised : 

FROM Ferpinanp Davip to WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT 

(Original in German) 


7 Leipzig, 25 November 1847 
My very dear Friend, 

I have just received your letter. It has given me great pleasure by 
the proof it contains of your abiding friendship, but it has also deeply 
touched me— Yes, indeed, we have sustained an irreparabie loss. 
How shall I begin to depict to you the sorrowful time just past? Last 
summer at Baden-Baden and in Switzerland I found Mendelssohn 
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deeply affected by the loss of his sister— When he had somewhat 
recovered from the first shock, he began to work and did so almost 
with a sick man’s zeal, as his wife told me and as is proved by the 
many works he left behind which he began at that time. After com- 
posing for whole days on end, then for as many more he would go off 
to the mountains, come back sunburnt and exhausted, and begin 
straight away to compose again—in short he was keyed up to the 
greatest possible extent. After his return to Leipzig he was still in a 
very serious mood, although there were days when he was very 
cheerful— Then one day, at the house of Frau Dr. Frege, after she 
had sung to him his latest songs which are all of a mournful character, 
he had his first attack of illness while at the piano. At first this wasn’t 
taken very seriously, though the symptoms (icy cold hands and feet, 
failing pulse, many hours of delirium) were certainly grave. Still, he 
had had a similar attack seven years ago, and we none of us expected 
anything serious. 

I went to see him a few days later, and found him cheerful again— 
Nevertheless he said ‘ It seems to me as though someone was way- 
laying me and saying ‘ Halt, no farther!’.””. Twelve days after the 
first attack I was with him between 11 and 12, he was quite cheerful 
and was hoping to go to Vienna shortly. That afternoon came the 
second attack. From this again he recovered so that though now we 
were very uneasy we did not lose heart. Seven days after the second 
attack the third came, and after that he only lived until the evening 
of the following day. 

Never shall I forget Gade’s coming to me at the Conservatorium 
and telling me that Mendelssohn had another attack and that it was 
a question of life and death. I ran out at once and was met with the 
tidings that there was no hope. It was quite a quarter of an hour 
before I was calm enough to go in to him. I found him unconscious 

this was Wednesday evening) and his shrieks, which lasted until 
10 o'clock, were terrible. Then he began to hum and to drum as if 
music were passing through his head and, when he became exhausted 
thereby, he started giving fearful screams and continued to do so 
throughout the night. In the course of the following day the pains 
seemed to have abated, but his face was that of a dying man. Ata 
quarter past nine in the evening he died. His face bore the gentlest 
and most peaceful smile. 

Of myself I will say nothing. You indeed feel with me what I, 
what all of us have lost in him. His good wife is composed, and bears 
with touching piety the bitter bereavement sent by God. I am going 
to her tomorrow to tell her how true and sympathetic are your 
thoughts for her. I am delighted to hear how general is the mourning 
in your country. Yes, Leipzig and London have certainly this at least 
in common-—the greatest reverence for Mendelssohn. 

How glad I shall be to see you here. Do then carry out your plan. 
I shall almost certainly not come to London. Without any musical 
objects it would be no use, and with them it is to me always more of a 
burden than a rest. My wife is well and my five children also. Your 
little god-daughter (who was born on Mendelssohn’s birthday) is 
growing up nicely. Your greetings I will do my best to convey. Write 
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to me soon again. You say nothing of your wife. I hope she is quite 
well. Please give her my best compliments, and remain good to 
Your truly loving friend, 
FERDINAND Davip. 


Dr. D. Evan Bedford, Physician to the Middlesex Hospital, has 


most kindly given this letter careful consideration and his conclusion 
on the probable cause of Mendelssohn’s death is as follows: 


NOTE ON THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF MEN DELSSOHN’S DEATH 


The letter indicates that in the last three weeks of his life he had 
three “ attacks ” of a similar nature, the second occurring 12 days 
after the first, and the third 7 days after the second. A similar attack 
7 years previously is also mentioned, and some sort of attack at the 
time of the death of his sister in May 1847. 

The main question is whether these ** attacks were cerebral or 
cardiac in origin, and the evidence is strongly in favour of their being 
cerebral. Delirium and screaming are mentioned but not shortness of 
breath, even in the last and fatal attack. When the writer says the 
pains abated, he probably refers to pain in the head. It is also to be 
noted that Mendelssohn was spending days in the mountains in the 
summer of 1847, coming back sunburnt and exhausted, which makes 


heart disease unlikely. Lastly, there is the statement by Ernst Wolff 


that he died of a stroke, and of his physician that there was rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the head. 

The common cause of apoplexy in young subjects, and Mendels- 
sohn died at the age of 38, is subarachnoid haemorrhage from 
rupture of a small congenital aneurysm at the base of the brain. 
Sometimes these aneurysms leak several times before the final and 
mortal rupture occurs. The symptoms of a leak would be severe pain 
in the head and neck, and sometimes delirium may occur or a state 
not unlike hysteria. The pulse may be slow in the attacks. 

The most likely cause of death on the evidence available, and this 
is medically very scanty, is subarachnoid haemorrhage from a con- 
genital cerebral aneurysm which leaked on several occasions prior to 
the fatal haemorrhage. 

D. Evan Beprorp. 

20 June 1955. 


Apoplexy had already claimed victims over three generations 


and it seems as certain as anything can be that this, in the form 
described by Dr. Evan Bedford, was also the cause of Mendelssohn’s 
early death. 
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ENGLISH THEORISTS AND EVOLVING 
TONALITY 


By Rospert W. WIENPAHL 


Iv is often said that theory lags behind practice. This has been 
true perhaps to a greater extent in ages gone by; as, for example, in 
the scholastic period when many of the theorists were not so much 
musicians as erudite scholars. They were preoccupied with all 
phases of learning, turning, in the case of music, to that familiar to 
them in their early youth, thus placing speculation at least a genera- 
tion behind practice. In fact diatribes against ‘“* modern music ” 
were very common. However, this can scarcely be considered true 
of the late Renaissance and especially the early Baroque period, 
when composer and theorist were very frequently one. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in England. 

It is the purpose of this study to analyse the contributions of 
English theorists of the Baroque era to a concept of evolving tonality. 
In line with current thought we are placing the beginning of the 
Baroque period at about 1580, since we have found that the change 
from modality to tonality was in essence completed by the composers 
whose generation straddled the turn of the century. This is particu- 
larly apparent with the English musicians who were in the absolute 
forefront of the turn to tonality. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the major advances in tonal theory are to be found among 
the English writers. 

However, it should be noted that the first real break in modal 
thought came with Gioseffo Zarlino in 1558, when he stated: 

The reason is that in the first [case], the Major imperfect con- 
sonances frequently appear above the final note, as in the case of the 
Modes, or Tones, such as the First, Second, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
and the Tenth; [do not forget that these are Zarlino’s new number- 
ings] as we saw elsewhere; such Modes are very cheerful and lively; 
because in them we often find the Consonances placed according to 
the nature of the sonorous Number; that is, the Fifth is divided 
harmonically into a major Third and a minor [4 : 5 : 6]; which is 
very delightful to the ears. I say that the Consonances are arranged 
according to the nature of the sonorous Number, for then the 
Consonances are put in their natural places; . . . In the other 
Modes, which are the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Eleventh, and the 
Twelfth, the fifth is placed contrarywise; that is, divided arith- 
metically by the middle tone; so that many times we hear the 
Consonances arranged contrary to the nature of the Number in 
question. In the first [the Modes first referred to], the major Third 
is frequently placed below the minor; while in the second it is 
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frequently heard otherwise [i.e., the minor Third below the major] ; 
and there is heard a sad or languid effect, which makes the whole 
melody soft; .. 

This is the first recognition of the fact that there were actually 
only two types of modes, those which had a tonic major third and 
were cheerful, and those which had a minor third and were sad. 
It is remarkable that Zarlino did not go one step farther and call 
them major and minor modes, but his approach was still too modal 
in conception to permit this. 

The situation was quite otherwise in England, and it may be 
considered of great significance that the first advance away from 
modal thinking came with a man who was not only the dean of 
English theorists, but also one of England’s greatest composers— 
Thomas Morley (1557-1603). We say significant because Morley 
was more noted as a composer than as a theorist, whereas the reverse 
was true, not only of Zarlino, but also of most of the other leading 
Italian theorists. The situation of composer-turned-theorist is 
probably in great part responsible for the rapid advance of the British 
writers toward a new vocabulary and with it a realization of the 
** out-moded ” (if we may be permitted a play on words) treatment 
of the contemporary tonal material. 

It would be well, then, to hear what Morley has to say about the 
use of modes, for it shows considerable progress in the thinking of the 
times. The statement is set forth, as is the great part of the treatise’, 
in the form of a dialogue between Master Sophobulos (the wise 
man) and the pupil, Philomathes (the lover of learning). This is in 
accordance with the classical humanism of the period. Thus, on the 
subject of key: 

Phi. . . . but do you find no other thing discommendable in my 
lesson ? 

Ma. Yes, for you have in the closing gone out of key, which is 
one of the grosest faults which may be committed. 

Phi. What do you call going out of the key ? 

Ma. The leaving of that key wherein you did begin, and ending 
in an other. 

Phi. What fault is that? 

Ma. A great fault, for every key hath a peculiar ayre proper 
unto it selfe, so that if you goe into another then that wherein you 
begun, you change the aire [meaning key or mode] of the song, 
which is as much as to wrest a thing out of his nature, making the 
asse leape upon his maister and the Spaniell beare the loade. The 
perfect knowledge of these aires (which the antiquity termed Modi) 


1* L’Istitutioni harmoniche’ in ‘ De tutte l’opere del R. M. Gioseffo Zarlino da 
Chioggia ’, Venice, F. de Senese, 1589, Part III, Cap. 10, p. 192. 


2 Thomas Morley, ‘ A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke ’ (London. 
P. Short, 1597). 
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was in such estimation amongst the learned, as therein they placed 
the perfection of musicke, as you may perceive at large in the fourth 
booke of Severinus Boethius his musick, and Glareanus hath written a 
learned book which he tooke in hand onely for the explanation of 
those moodes; and though the ayre of every key be different one 
from the other, yet some love (by a wonder of nature) to be joined 
to others so that if you begin your song in G am ut, you may conclude 
it either in C fa ut or D sol re, and from thence come againe to G am ut: 
likewise if you begin your song in D sol re, you may end in and are 
come againe to D sol re, & etc. 

Phi. Have you no generall rule to be given for an instruction for 
keeping of the key? 

Ma. No, for it must proceede only of the judgement of the 
composer, yet the church men for keeping their keyes have devised 
certaine notes commonlie called the eight tunes, so that according to 
the tune which is to be observed, at that time if it beginne in such a 
key, it may end in such and such others, as you shall immediately 
know, and these be (although not the true substance yet) some 
shadow of the ancient modi whereof Boethtus and Glareanus have 
written so much.? 


There are a number of points of interest here. In the first place, 
‘going out of key” is described as “* The leaving of that key 
wherein you did begin, and ending in another.” It will be remem- 
bered that earlier theorists, like Aron, did not consider the beginning 
of a composition as important as the end for the determination of 
mode.* But now, Morley claims otherwise. It is a small but 
important point because it shows a growing separation of modality 
and tonality. 

Secondly, he uses the terms “key” and “aire” in contra- 
distinction to what the antiquity termed modi and says, in the past 
tense, that the ‘* knowledge ” of these modi “* was’ in such estimation 
that all the perfection of music was placed therein—implying that 
such is no longer the case, as it certainly was not. 

Thirdly, Morley admits that the ayre of every key, though 
different from the others, may in some cases “‘ love (by a wonder of 
nature) to be joined to others”. Both Aron and Glareanus con- 
sidered such mixtures contrary to the true nature of the modes’; 
Morley considers some to have a natural affinity. It is noteworthy 
that, as an example, he suggests going from G to its dominant or 
subdominant keys and thence back to the tonic. 

And finally, in the last paragraph, he makes a distinction 
between what the churchmen have devised in the way of eight tunes, 

3 Op. cit., pp. 146-47. 


4 Pietro Aron, * Trattato della natura e cognizione di tutti gli toni di canto figurato 
22°): in Strunk, * Source Readings in Music History ’ (New York, 1950), p. 211. 
1525); in ) 5 


5 Aron, of. cit.; Glareanus, ‘ Dodecachordon ” (Basel, H. Petri, 1547), p. 223. 
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which may begin one way and end in another (thus different from 
the rule for his ayres), and the ancient modi of which they are the 
shadow rather than the substance. 

This is probably the most significant point in the whole passage, 
since we now have evidence of what amounts to a tripartite practice: 
(1) music which “‘ was ”’ in the ancient modi; (2) music which, by 
implication, was no longer in the ancient modi, but rather in a key 
or ayre; and (3) music in the “eight tunes” still used by the 
churchmen, being “‘ (although not the true substance yet) some 
shadow of the ancient modi whereof Boethius and Glareanus have 
written so much ”’. 

We have made a thorough analysis of the major portion of the 
available music in the period from 1400 to 1700 in an effort to trace 
the gradual emergence of tonality .6 During the period from 1580 
to 1620 it was found that, considering both sacred and secular music 
together, in the six major areas of England, Flanders, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, only 9 per cent was still primarily modal, 
48 per cent primarily tonal and the remaining 43 per cent in a free 
mixture of both modal and tonal material. This last group defies 
clear-cut dichotomization—the compositions proceeding now tonally 
and now modally or both simultaneously, not unlike the modern 
period in which a piece is now tonal, then atonal or polytonal. We 
have coined a term to cover this very large category—‘*‘ monal”’, a 
word suggesting the mixture of media. 

At any rate, without digressing further, we have here, in the 
theory treatise under discussion, a tripartite practice approaching in 
** substance ”’ (if we may paraphrase Mr. Morley) our own division 
into modal, monal and tonal; the monal corresponding in part to the 
modification represented by the church “tones”. We say “in 
part’ because the monal area covers any modification of modal 
material too much altered to be considered pure, but not yet pri- 
marily tonal in function—extending, therefore, as well, to com- 
positions, either sacred or secular, which make no pretence at being 
in the church “ tones ”’. 

Further emancipation from modal thinking can be found in the 
growing realization of the importance of the bass voice as the true 
basis of the harmony—a tonal approach in contradistinction to the 
modal emphasis upon the tenor. 

However, Morley shows at first a rather middle-of-the-road 
attitude concerning this importance: “‘ If your base bee an unison 


* It is not the immediate purpose of this article to deal with this evolution, which is 
treated at length in the author’s dissertation ‘ The Emergence of Tonality ’ (University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1953). , 
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: or 8. to the tenor, then may your Alto be a 3. 5. 6. 8. 10. 12. or 15 to 
; the base. If your base bee a thirde under your tenor, the Altus, may 
; bee a 5. 6. 12. or 13. above the base.’’? 


We call this middle-of-the-road simply because, while the bass 
is still figured from the tenor, the alto is now figured from the bass. 

But this attitude is mitigated somewhat by the following quota- 
tion, interesting not only for a reference to taking intervals against 
the bass, but also for the dichotomy of keys by flat thirds and sixths 
and sharp thirds and sixths. 


It followeth to show you how to dispose your musicke according 
to the Nature of the words which you are therein to expresse, as 
whatsoever matter it be which you have in hand, such a kind of 
musicke must you frame to it. You must therefore if you have a 
graue matter, applie a graue kind of musicke to it; if a merrie subject 
you must make your musicke also merrie. For it will be a great 
obsurditie to vse a sad harmonie to a merrie matter, or a merrie 
harmonie to a sad lamentable or tragicall dittie. You must then 
when you would expresse any word signifying hardnesse, crueltie, 
bitternesse, and other such like, make the harmonie like vnto it, that 
is, somewhat harsh and hard, but yet so it offend not. Likewise, 
when any of your words shall expresse complaint, dolor, repentance, 
sighs, teares, and such like, let your harmonies be sad and doleful, so 
that if you would haue your musicke signifie hardnes, cruelty, or 
such affects, you must cause the parts proceede in their motions 
without the halfe note, that is, you must cause them proceede by 
whole notes, sharpe thirds, sharpe sixes and such like (when I speake 
of sharpe or flat thirds, and sixes, you must vnderstand that they 
ought to bee so to the base) you may also vse cadences bound with 
the fourth or the seventh, which being in long notes will exasperate 
the harmonie; but when you would expresse a lementable passion, 
then must you vse motions proceeding by halfe notes. Flat thirdes 
and flat sixes, which of their nature are sweet, speciallie being taken 
in the true tune and naturall aire with discretion and iudgement; but 
those cordes so taken as I haue saide before are not the sole and onely 
cause of expressing those passions, but also the motions which the 
parts make in singinng do greatly helpe, which motions are either 
naturall or accidental. The naturall motions are those which are 
naturallie made betwixt the keys without the mixture of any 
accidentall signe or corde, be it either flat or sharpe, and these 
motions be more masculine causing the song more virilitie then 
those accidental cordes which are marked with these signes %.). 
which bee indeede accidentall, and make the song as it were more 
effeminate & languishing then the other motions which make the 

. song rude and sounding; so that those naturall motions may serve to 
: expresse those effectes of crueltie, tyrannie, bitternesse and such 
others, and those accidentall motions may fitlie expresse the passions 
of griefe, weeping, sighes, sorrowes, sobbes, and such like.* 


7 Op. cit., p. 126. 
Op. cit., p. 
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When Morley speaks, in the middle of the quotation, of having 
“ the parts proceede in their motions without the halfe note ”’, he is 
referring to the half step above the second and fifth degree of the 
scale—thus, it would have to be a motion by the whole step above 
these degrees, to produce sharp thirds and sixths. Otherwise, the 
statement is clear and indicates the growing sense of major and 
minor tonalities. It is really only a further amplification of Zarlino’s 
division into two general types of modes, now taken beyond the 
major and minor third into the major and minor sixths. 

Morley also discusses the problem of cadences, with several 
examples: 

Ma. Let this suffice for one at this time, and when you come to 
practice, let the third, fift, and sixth sometimes also an eight) bee 
your usuall cords because they bee the sweetest, and bring most 
varietie, the eight is in three parts seldom to be used except in 
passing maner or at a close, and because of all other closes the Cadence 
is the most usuall (for without a Cadence in some one of the parts, 
either with a discord or without it, it is unpossible formallie to close) 
if you carrie your Cadence in the tenor part you may close all these 
waies following and manie others, and as for those waies which here 
you see marked with a starre thus * they be passing closes, which we 
commonly cal false closes, being devised to shun a final end and go 
on with some other purpose, & these passing closes be of two kinds 
in the base part, that is, either ascending or descending, if the 
passing close descend {he must mean ascend, as the example indi- 
cates] in the base it commeth to the sixth, if it ascend [and here, 
descend] it commeth to the tenth or third, as in some of the examples 
you may see.® 

There are three points of interest here. The first is contained 
in the parentheses, where he refers to the cadence “ either with a 
discord or without it ’’.'° We have already seen this expressed in the 
preceding quotation. It is significant in view of the predilection in 
England for the If and V, cadence forms, which were found in 
considerably greater use there than in any other country. 

By analysis we found the British composers using the V, in 
22-2 per cent of all final closes, a figure not even remotely approached 
by any other national group. The importance of the V, in delineat- 
ing the tonic triad can scarcely be overestimated, and, coupled with 
England’s over-all tonal feeling, is of the greatest significance in the 
mutual inter-relationship of tonality and the authentic dominant- 
seventh cadence. Similarly, the If antepenultimate chord is in 
considerably greater use in England than elsewhere. 

* Op. cit., p. 127. The inclusion of the musical examples is not necessary, since the 
progressions are referred to adequately in the comments following the quotation. 


'* Similarly Charles Butler said: * So proper is a Discord to a Cadence, that if there 
bee none in the Caden e to the Bass; yet is a discord wel admitted, in soom other Part, 
to the Cadence.”’— The Principles of Musick ’ (London, J. Haviland, 1636), p. 67. 
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The second point is the discussion and illustrations of the inter- 
rupted cadence; two of which are the common dominant to sub- 
mediant, so familiar to us now. The other is an interesting variant, 
V,-I,, illustrating that Morley realizes the weakness of the I, in 
place of the root position. And finally, the presence of the archaic 
viig-I in two examples, which he apparently continues to think of 
as quite a strong close; it was still used in 4-4 per cent of the final 
cadences of this period. 

Less than fifteen years after Morley’s treatise another progressive 
work was written, though never published. This was ‘ Rules How 
to Compose ’ by John Coperario™ (Cooper). At present the original 
manuscript reposes in the Huntington Library and it was recently 
reproduced in a facsimile edition under the editorship of Dr. 
Bukofzer, to whom we are indebted for setting the probable date of 
writing as c.1610, Coperario’s sojourn in Italy about 1604 was very 
important because there can be little doubt of his contact with the 
newly developed thorough-bass technique which brought with it the 
realization of the true function of the bass voice. 

In general Coperario is still a Renaissance theorist, but, as 
Dr. Bukofzer points out!*, he differs from other early writers in two 
significant matters: (1) he writes all his examples of counterpoint in 
four parts only, whereas it was the usual procedure to illustrate the 
various rules in two parts—literally punctus contra punctum; and (2) 
progressions are regulated by means of the bass rather than the 
tenor.'* However, in keeping with the contemporary theory, the 
bass line was not treated from the harmonic point of view, but the 
melodic; i.e. he proceeds stepwise from the smallest intervals to the 
largest, rather than in the modern manner with the more harmonic 
progressions of the fourth and fifth." 

The whole work is approached more from the point of view of a 
composer than of a theorist, and it is highly probable that its greatest 


11 Facs. ed., ed. by M. Bukofzer (Los Angeles, E. Gottlieb, 1952). 


12 Op. cit., p. 6. 

18 Op. cit., Part II, fols. 4v-11. Page 1, unnumbered in the MS, is entitled ‘ Concords 
from the Bass upward ’. 

14 Descartes, ‘Compendium musices’, written in 1618, published in 1650; English 
trans., ‘ Renatus Des-Cartes Excellent Compendium of Musick’ (London, T. Harper, 
1653), p. 51, had something quite pregnant to say on the subject of the bass: 

The First and most Grave of all these voices, is that which Musicians call Bassus. 
This is the Chiefe, and ought principally to fill the ears, because all other Voices 
carry the chiefest respect to the Basse, . . . it ought to strike the ears more sensibly, 
that it may bee heard more distinctly: which is effected, when it moves on per 
Saltus, i.e., by the Terms of lesser consonances immediately, rather than when it 
moves on by Degrees. 

It is the latter part of this quotation which is the most significant, because he prescribes 
that the bass shall move by harmonic intervals rather than stepwise, which is the favoured 
motion in the other parts. 
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significance lies in the practical expression of the musician rather 
than in any prophetic realization of the importance of his views. 
Had Coperario been aware of any radical departure in practice, it 
seems more than likely that he would have pursued his advantage 
further and made some remark upon the deviation. 

Before leaving Coperario, one additional point must be made. 
He quite casually mentions, for the first time as nearly as we can 
determine, the division of the tonal area into the two groups which 
we now call major and minor. As noted previously, Morley came 
very close to this dichotomy, but without labels. Coperario states 
“| , if the song be flatt in B fa 5 mi ascent with E la mi sharpe, 
and descend with E la mi flatt, . + 

The division into flat and by implication sharp songs or keys is 
the final realization of Zarlino’s original inference. We shall 
continue the investigation of this significant advance later in this 
study. 

A much more important treatise than Coperario’s is that written 
by Thomas Campion (1565-1620), entitled ‘A New Way of 
Making Foure Parts in Counterpoint ’.!° The date of publication is 
not given, but according to Fellowes, it was 1613.'® It is a matter 
of some curiosity that this work has received scant notice outside 
Dr. Bukofzer’s considerable evaluation in the introduction to the 
facsimile edition of Coperario.'? Vivian, obviously no music theorist 
himself, dismisses Campion as having no pretensions as a musical 
theorist, and accuses him, with considerable justice, of being well 
acquainted with both Morley’s and Calvisius’s works. This is 
quite true, as we shall point out, but, nevertheless, Campian brought 
forth several extremely interesting ideas which show him to be 
considerably in advance of his times. 

He begins his discourse on counterpoint with a description of the 
four parts used in music, as follows: 

The parts of Musicke are in all but foure, howsoeur some skilfull 
Musitions have composed songs of twenty, thirty, and forty parts: 
for be the parts neuer so many, they are but one of these foure in 
nature. The names of those foure parts are these. The Base which 
is the lowest part and foundation of the whole song: The Tenor, 
placed next aboue the Base: next aboue the Tenor the Meane or 
Counter- Tenor, and in highest place the Treble. These foure parts by 
the learned are said to resemble the foure Elements, the Base 
expresseth the true nature of the earth, who being the grauest and 


© Reprinted in P. Vivian, ‘Campion’s Works’ (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909), 
pp. 189-226. 


*®* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians’, 5th ed. (London, 1954), Vol. II, 
P- 33- 
17 Op. cit. 
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lowest of all the Elements, is as a foundation to the rest. The Tenor 
is likened to the water, the Meane to the Aire, and the Treble to the 
Fire. Moreouer, by how much the water is more lighter then the 
earth, by so much is the Aire lighter then the water, and the 
Fire then Aire: They haue also in their natiue property euery one 
place aboue the other, the lighter uppermost, the waightiest in the 
bottome. Hauing now demonstrated that there are in all but foure 
parts, and that the Base is the foundation of the other three, I assume 
that the true sight and iudgement of the vpper three must proceed 
from the lowest, which is the Base, and also I conclude that euery 
part in nature doth affect his proper and naturall place as the 
elements doe. 

True it is that the auncient Musitions who entended their 
Musicke onely for the Church, tooke their sight from the Tenor, 
which was rather done out of necessity then any respect to the true 
nature of Musicke: for it was vsuall with them to haue a Tenor as a 
Theame, to which they were compelled to adapt their other parts. 
But I will plainely conuince by demonstration that contrary to some 
opinions the Base contains in it both the Aire and true iudgement of 
the Key, expressing how any man at the first sight may view in it all 
the other parts in their originall essence.!8 
It is obvious, of course, that Campion is indebted to Zarlino, or 

through Calvisius (* Melodiae condendae ratio’, 1592) to Zarlino, 
for the basic description of the four parts. But he is more emphatic, 
repeating the principle three times in the first paragraph. And in 
the second paragraph he expresses the opinion, which Zarlino only 
hinted at, that the “ Base containes in it both the Aire and true 
iudgement of the Key . 

This is the earliest statement to this effect and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that it is a very definite contribution to the 
advancement of the concept of tonality over modality. 

The next statement by Campion is even more noteworthy, since 
it deals with the inversion of intervals. 

But let them that haue not proceeded so farre, that this note with 
them concerning the placing of the parts; if the vpper part or 
Treble be an eight, the Meane must take the next Cord [note] 
vnder it, which is a fift, and the Tenor the next Cord [note] vnder 
that, which is a third. But if the Treble be a third, then the Meane 
must take the eight, and the Tenor the fift. Againe, if the vppermost 
part stands in the fift or twelfe, (for in respect of the learners ease, in 
the simple Concord I conclude all his compounds) then the Meane 
must be a tenth, and the Tenor a fift. Moreouer, all these Cordes 
[notes] are to be seene in the Base, and such Cords [notes] as stand 
aboue the Notes of the Base are easily knowne, but such as in sight 
are found vnder it, trouble the young beginner; let him therefore 
know that a third vnder the Base, is a sixt aboue it, and if it be a 
greater third, it yeelds the lesser sixt aboue; if the lesser third, the 


18 In Vivian, op. cit., p. 195. 
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greater sixt. A fourth vnderneath the Base is a fift aboue, and a 
fift vnder the Base is a fourth aboue it. A sixt beneath the Base is a 
third aboue, and if it be the lesser sixt, then is the third aboue the 
greater third, and it the greater sixt vnderneath, then is it the lesser 
third aboue; and thus far haue I digressed for the Scholler’s sake.'9 


Certainly nothing could be clearer than this, and that which 
Zarlino?® and Salinas?! had implied has now become a clearly 


stated fact. 
But even more remarkable is the following passage: 


Moreouer if the Base shall vse a sharpe, as in F. sharpe; then 
must we take the sixt of necessity, but the eight to the Base may not 
be vsed, so that exception is to be taken against our rule of Counter- 
point; To which I answer thus, first, such Bases are not true Bases, 
for where a sixt is to be taken, either in F. sharpe, or in £. sharpe 
[natural], or in B. or in A. the true Base is a third lower, F. sharpe in 

While it is true that Campion is here dealing only with intervals, 
he has nevertheless stated the real principle of the inverted chord, 
that the bass is not a true bass, but lies a third lower. 

And finally, we should hear what Campion has to say about key, 
since it shows again the gradual dissolution of modal thinking: 


Of all the things that belong to the making vp of a Musition, the 
most necessary and vseful for him is the true knowledge of the Key 
or Moode, or Tone, for all signify the same thing, with the closes 
belonging vnto it, for there is not tune that can haue any grace or 
sweetnesse, vnlesse it be bounded within a proper key, without 
running into strange keyes which haue no affinity with the aire of 
the song. I haue therefore thought good in an easie and briefe 
discourse to endeauour to expresse that, which many in large and 
obscure volumes haue made fearefull to the idle Reader. 

The first thing to be herein considered is the eight which is 
equally divided into a fourth, and a fift as thus: 

[Here follows a musical example* } 


Here you see the fourth in the vpper place, and the fift in the 

lower place, which is called Modus authentus: but contrary thus: 
[Ex.] 

This is called Modus plagalij, but howsoeuer the fourth in the 
eight is placed, wee must haue our eye on the fift, for that onely 
discouers the key, and all the closes pertaining properly thereunto. 
This fift is also divided into two thirds, sometimes the lesser third 
hath the vpper place, and the greater third supports it below, 


19 Op. cit., pp. 200-1. 

*° Op. cit., * Dimostrazioni harmoniche ’, Proposta 40, p. 184. 

*!* De musica libri VII’ (Salamanca, M. Gastius, 1577), p. 63. 

22 Campion, loc. cit. 

* The music-type examples are not essential to the understanding of these quotations, 
but may easily be found in Vivian's edition of Campion’s works (see footnote 15, 


Pp. 213-15). 
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sometimes the greater third is higher, and the lesser third rests in the 
lowest place, as for example: 


[Ex.] 

The lowest Note of this fift, beares the name of the Key, as if the 
eight be from G. to G. the fift from G. beneath to D. aboue, G. being 
the lowest Note of the fift, shows that G. is the key, and if one should 
demand in what key your song is set, you must answer in G amut, or 
G solreut, that is in G. 

If the compasse of your song shall fall out thus: 

[Ex.] 

Respect not the fourth below, but looke to your fift aboue, and 
the lowest note of that fift assume for your key, which is C. then 
divide that fift into his two thirds, and so you shall finde out all the 
closes that belong to that key. 

The maine and fundamentall close is in the key it selfe, the 
second is in the vpper Note of the fift, the third is in the vpper Note 
of the lowest third, if it be the lesser third, as for example, if the 
key be in G. with B, flat, you may close in these three places. 

[Ex.] 

The first close is that which maintaines the aire of the key, and 
may be vsed often, the second is next prefered, and the last, last. 

But if the key should be in G. with B. sharpe [natural], then the 
last close being made in the greater or sharpe third is vnproper, and 
therefore for variety sometime the next key aboue is ioyned with it, 
which is 4. and sometimes the fourth key, which is C. but these 
changes of keyes must be done with iudgement; yet haue I aptly 
closed in the vpper Note of the lowest third of the key, the key 
being in F. and the vpper Note of the third standing in A. as you 
may perceive in this Aire: 

[Ex.] 

In this aire the first close is in the vpper note of the fift, which from 
F. is C. the second close is in the vpper Note of the great third, which 
from F. is A. 

But the last and finall close is in the key it selfe, which is F. as it 
must euer be, wheresoeuer vour key shall stand, either in G. or C. 
or F. or elsewhere, the same rule of the fift is perpetuall, being 
divided into thirds, which can be but two waies, that is eyther when 
the vpper third is lesse by a halfe a Note then the lower, or when the 
lower third containes the halfe Note, which is Mi Fa, or La Fa. 
[This applies to his own system of solmization which we need not 
discuss] .*% 


There are a number of important points in this passage which 
made its complete quotation necessary. In the first place, the only 
reference which really has even a slight bearing upon the older 
theory of modes is that made in the second and third paragraphs, to 


23 Campion, of. cit., pp. 213-15. 
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Modus authentus and Modus plagalij. But he quickly dismisses this in 
favour of discussing the lower note of the fifth as the keynote. While 
it is true that this is still in line with modal theory, it is highly 
significant that with such an opening gambit he refuses to take the 
usual move and discuss the modes themselves; instead, he calls them 
keys. Since we already know of Campian’s indebtedness to Zarlino 
and Calvisius, it is all the more remarkable that he never once 
mentions the church modes by name, either here or in the rest of the 
treatise. Coupled with this is the statement in the seventh paragraph 
that, having found the fifth and thus determined the key, “ then 
divide that fift into his two thirds, and so you shall find out all the 
closes that belong to that key’. This all but states that therefore 
the key shall be major or minor. 

He then proceeds in the following paragraphs to outline the 
three types of closes, the first two being respectively on the tonic and 
dominant. The third type, and least used of the three, is on the flat 
third in the key of what is obviously either monal or tonal G minor 
thus, the close would be in the relative major. This is the earliest 
reference to this relationship that we have been able to find. It is a 
significant step beyond the older authentic-plagal relationship. 

In the next paragraph he qualifies this, stating that should the 
B> be natural instead, in the key of G, this close would be improper. 
He suggests that a close on the second key above, or A, would be 
good—this is a fairly close relationship, the relative minor of the 
subdominant, C. Or he even suggests a close on the subdominant 
itself. 

Next, he admits, by way of mitigation, that one can close on the 
sharp third, if the key is F, thus on A. This is, of course, the relative 
minor of the dominant and still a close relationship, as it would 
have been in G major. This is the place where his modal conscience 
troubles him, for he cannot conceive of a key based on B, since it 
had always been inimical to the modal system, even with Glareanus 
and Zarlino. 

Campian’s advances in theoretical thinking are of great impor- 
tance and, coupled with the strong tonal feeling of the English 
composers, certainly put England in the lead in the evolution of 
tonality. 

The second edition of his work, annotated by Christopher 
Simpson, appeared in 1655, entitled ‘ The Art of Setting or Com- 
posing of Musick in the Parts by a most familiar and easie Rule’; 
and again in 1664. Later editions were appended to the first eight 
editions of Playford’s ‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick’. 
Altogether it would appear that Campian was of considerable 
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influence on the development of English theory, which was second 
to none in clarity of conception. 

It will be recalled that Morley had suggested a tripartite division 
in the treatment of tonal areas: (1) the ancient modes, (2) the 
church tones and (3) the key or ayre. At that time, we pointed out, 
this was probably the earliest break from the modal terminology. 
He even indicated the division of tonality by flat thirds and sixths 
and sharp thirds and sixths, although it remained for Coperario to 
supply the designation of flat and sharp songs. Furthermore, neither 
Coperario nor Campian once mentions the church modes by name. 

The earliest attempt to deal with the problem after Coperario 
seems to have been made by Johann Alstedt (1588-1638), a German 
professor of theology and philology. In 1611 he wrote a treatise 
*Elementale musicum’ which forms a part of his ‘ Elementale 
mathematicum ’, unfortunately not available in the original, but 
only in an English translation by John Birchensha** in 1664.25 We 
say unfortunately because we cannot be sure that Birchensha did not 
supply current English terminology. 

The terms to which we refer are the designation “ sharp song ”’ 
for the major tonality and “ flat song” for the minor; concerning 
which Alstedt (if indeed the terms were his own in the original 
Latin) states: 

; There are seven Concordances or simple Consonances. Of 
which the Octave is the first, which is of dupla proportion between 
2.and 1. In his Terms the most simple Conveniency is diverse, as 
is between the whole and the half. The Fifth doth obtain the 
second place; then followeth the fourth; then the Ditone or third 
in a sharp Song; then the Semiditonus, which is the third in a flat 
Song; in the last place save one is the Sexta major in a sharp Song; 
and in the last place, the Sexta minor in a flat Song. And this is the 

Order of Perfection.*® 

As we have noted, these designations may have been quite 
generally used in English practice, and there is no doubt as to their 
descriptive value, nor to the dichotomy between major and minor. 

Alstedt then continues by describing the quality associated with 
these important intervals: 

Of these the first three are perfect, the four latter are imperfect. 
And indeed principally the Octave, in respect of his excellent per- 
fection doth eguisonate and unisonate after the Unison and simple 
Equison. After it the Fifth for its perfection doth consonate by his 
most grateful, firm, and masculine Sound. After it the Ditone or 
greater Third by his sweet Imperfection doth concent but more 


24 Or Birkenshaw—a composer (d. about 1681). There are 12 pieces by him for 
violin and bass (Christ Church, Oxford, 1016-17), and suites a 3 (Bodleian E. 410-414). 

25° Templum Musicum ’ (London, W. Godbid, 1664). 

26 Alstedt, op. cit., p. 52. 
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cheerfully, strongly, and lively. Then the Semiditone or lesser Third 
also by his sweet Imperfection doth concent more softly, remisly, and 
heavily. Then the greater Sixth by his Imperfection doth circum- 
sonate as it were more high and pleasantly. Last of all the lesser 

Sixth doth also so circumsonate but more slowly, flatly, and weakly. 

These four latter Consonances were not used by the Ancients in their 

Diatone Scale: but now they are used most chiefly, naturally, and 

artificially in the Syntonian Scale. And this is the Order of Perfection 

in the seven simple Consonances.?? 

Of course the idea of the major and minor quality had already 
been expressed by Zarlino; but the translation scarcely resembles 
the way Zarlino described it, and thus it is probably Alstedt’s own 
idea, since the tendency to plagiarize without significant change was 
very strong at this time; witness Campian ef al. 

The second quotation, with its description, lends considerable 
weight to the supposition that Alstedt himself was responsible for 
the Latin equivalents of the terms, “sharp” and “ flat” song. 
This seems especially true when one considers the quality of the 
translation. It is quite literal in style with many words, such as 
* equisonate ”’, etc., amounting to coined English equivalents. The 
whole style of the wording is different from other original contempo- 
rary English works, thus betraying its literal translation. Since 
Zarlino was so close to a real bipartite division of the modes by major 
and minor attributes, it is not unlikely that Alstedt took the obvious 
step which Coperario had in England.** He was certainly acquainted 
with Zarlino’s works, as the following passage attests (which also 
shows that he could plagiarize quite literally) : 

. . . Of these two are extreme, the Bass which is the gravest; 
and the Discantus which is the acutest: and two are intermediate; 
the one is nearer to the Bass, which is the Jenor: and the other is 
nearer to the Discantus, which is the Altus, according to the Dis- 
position of the four Elements, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. Of which, 
two are extreme, and as many Median, as is noted in our Physicks. 
And this is the Musical Tetras, in which the Melody of the Bass is 
fundamental, whence its name is from the Basis a foundation: or 
Bassus profound: the Melodie of the Tenor and Discantus (whose 
vicissitude is very elegant) is principal or regal. Lastly the Melodie 
of the Altus is explemental.?® 

27 Alstedt, op. cit., p. 53- 

*8 It was closely approached by Descartes, of. cit., p. 24: 

- nor a Ditone alone, (for there can be nor variety unless betwixt Two, at 
least:) therefore is a Third Minor associated thereto, to the end that such Tunes, 
wherein Ditones are more frequent, may be distinct from such as have a Third 
Minor very often iterated in them. 

And farther on: 

. Whereof a Ditone and Sixth Major are more gratefull, more sprightfull, 


and exhilarating than a Third and Sixth Minor; as has been observed by Practicall 
Musicians, .. . 


29 Alstedt, op. cit., p 64. 
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At any rate, the terms sharp and flat song are now apparently 
a part of the current vocabulary, as we shall see with the next 
theorist to be discussed. 

This is Christopher Simpson, whose famous work, ‘ The Division 
Violist °°, appeared in 1659. Simpson was an excellent viola da 
gamba player, and his book brought him considerable renown. 
However, we are interested only in those portions which throw some 
light on the contemporary view of tonality. Thus we begin our 
inquiry by hearing his statement on the omnipresent consideration 
of the importance of the bass. Even at this late date Simpson 
apparently feels that it calls for a comment: 

Of the Concords in Musick: with an easie Way of Joyning Parts 
together. 

Although our Excellent Countryman Mr. Morley, in his Introduc- 
tion to Musick, doth take his Sight, and reckon his Concords from the 
Tenor, as the Holding Part to which he, and the Musicians of former 
Times were accustomed to apply their Descant; in order to the 
Gregorian Musick of the Church: yet here, for better Reasons, (as to 
our present Purpose) I must propose unto you the Basse, as the 
Ground-Work, or Foundation upon which the other Parts are to be 
erected; and from which, we must reckon or measure those distances, 
in the Scale of Musick, called Concords, and Discords.3" 


It would be difficult to say whether Simpson thought that he 
was advancing a new idea, but he certainly ignores Campian’s 
evaluation of the bass, in spite of the fact that he annotated the 
second edition of the latter’s work, in 1655, as we pointed out earlier. 

Simpson then continues: 

Next; you must know, that every Composition of Musick, be it 
long or short, is designed to some one Aey, Mood, or Tone, in which 
the Basse doth always conclude. This Aey, or Tone, is said to be 
either Flat, or Sharp, in respect of the lesser or greater Third taking 
its place immediately above it. As for Example, suppose the Key to 
be in G, with a 6 Flat in B. Then I say, it is a flat Key; because from 
G to 6 Flat is the lesser Third. But if there be no such 6 Flat standing 
in B, it is then the greater Third, and called a sharp Key. And so 
you may conceive of the Aey, in any other place of the Scale. 

Now as the Basse is set in a flat, or sharp Key, so must all the upper 
Parts; for by Aey or Tone, is meant, not only that wherein the Basse 
doth end, but all the Octaves to it. 

These things known, I would have you prick down some short 
Basse or Ground; concerning which, take these Advertisements. 
First, that it be natural to the Aey; making its middle Closes, (if it 
have any) in those Aeys which have affinity with the final Key. 
Such are the Fifth and flat Third above it. If the Key be set with a 
sharp Third, (which, of it self, is not very proper for a middle Close) 


30* The Division Violist ’’ (London, W. Godbid, 1659). 


3! Simpson, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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you may instead thereof, make use of the Fourth or Second above 

the final Key.32 

The first paragraph is, of course, identical with Birchensha’s 
translation of Alstedt; or vice versa, in point of publication. 

At the end of this same quotation he tells us that we may “ con- 
ceive of the Aey, in any other place of the Scale”. It is significant 
that Simpson does not put any limitations on the possible location 
of keys, so long as they have the requisite flat or sharp third. 

The third paragraph shows his direct indebtedness, without 
acknowledgement, to Campian, on the relationship of possible keys 
for closes. 

On the next page he continues: 

Secondly that your Basse do move, for the most part, by leaps of 
a Third, Fourth, or Fifth; using degrees no more then to keep it 
within the proper bounds and Ayre of the Aey.*# 

This points to the increased awareness of the bass’s true harmonic 
function, which is not surprising, since Simpson’s treatise is on 
improvisation for the viola da gamba over a keyboard accompani- 
ment, which would, of necessity, have to be strictly harmonic in 
order to allow more freedom for the violist’s divisions. 

Finally, we should like to quote briefly from the earliest English 
treatise on the basso continuo, which, though practised in England 
very shortly after its development in Italy, received no manual of 
instruction until Matthew Locke’s ‘ Melothesia’ was published in 
16734; subtitled ‘Certain General Rules for Playing upon a 
Continued Bass’. Locke was perhaps the most important composer 
preceding Henry Purcell, working primarily in the field of theatrical 
music; and it is probably this knowledge which prompted his desire 
to set down the rules for thorough-bass. He begins his treatise with 


ADVERTISEMENTS TO THE READER 

A Flat or Sharp set a little above or before a Note, belongs to the 
Third which is to be played upon that Note. 

A Figure set on the same manner, signifieth, that such a Degree 
or kind of Descant belongeth to the said Vote. 

A Flat or Sharp set by any Figure over a Vote, belongeth to the 
Descant signified by the Figure; which accordingly is to be Flat or 
Sharp. 


GENERAL RULEs FOR PLAYING ON A CONTINUED Bass 


(1) After having perfectly observed the Tone or Key you are to 
Play on, (which is ever known by the last .Vote of the Bass) with 
what Noles are properly Flat and Sharp therein, play Thirds, Fifts, 

32 Simpson, op. cit., p. 11. 
38 Simpson, op. cit., p. 12. 


Melothesia ’ (London, J. Carr, 1673). 
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Eights or their Compounds on all Notes where the following Rules 
direct not otherwise or the contrary be not Figured, beginning the 
account on the .Vote you Play on and reckoning upward; and making 
the Third either Major or Minor, according to the nature of the Tone, 
and Flats or Sharps set by your Cliff: But (for prevention of glutting 
or offending the Ear) never ascend or descend with two Fifts, or two 
Eights together between the Treble and Bass, nor Play your Thirds, 
Fifts or Eights, one Flat and another Sharp at the same time. 

2) On the half-.Note below the Tone you play in, on the Third 
and Sixt Major above the Tone, on B sharp [natural] (when E is not 
the Tone) and all sharp Notes out of the Tone, Play a Sixth Minor 
except the rule of Cadences [i.e., when the Bass rises a Fourth, or falls 
a Fifth, either to or from the note in question] take place. For 
example: If G be the Tone, F sharp, B, and E, are proper .Votes to 
Play Sixes on. If A be the Jone, then G sharp, C sharp, and F sharp, 
are proper for Sixes, &c. 

Comment is called for by Rule (1), at the close, where Locke 
speaks of the “ Flats or Sharps set by your Cliff’’. Only during 
Locke’s time had the use of more than one sharp in the signature 
become at all prevalent, although two flats had been common since 
the turn of the century. A rational approach to the key signature 
was uncommonly long in developing. Owing to the ancient practice 
of musica ficta, the last sharp or flat was usually missing from the 
signature and supplied either by the composer as needed in the 
score or, according to earlier practice, left open to the performer. 
The incomplete signatures persisted even into Handel’s period.*® 
Locke’s reference indicates that, in general, the signatures could 
have more than one sharp or flat without exciting further comment. 
This, coupled with Simpson’s remark that keys could be formed on 
any degree, shows that tonality, with two modes, capable of trans- 
position to any pitch, was a common idea by the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The first rule then closes with a statement which indicates a 
growing desire to avoid the cross-relations which were rather 
common in the preceding madrigalian period, and which usually 
resulted from the linear as opposed to the later vertical conception. 

Rule (2) is, of course, a complete testimonial to the tonal view- 
point, and to the requisite accidentals for the key of A major. 

To sum up, it can be pointed out that England’s lead in the 
evolving concept of tonality is a direct outgrowth of the freedom and 
fluency of her madrigalists and lutenist song writers, and it should 
be reiterated that the most significant advances in tonal theory came 
from two of the important exponents of these media—Thomas 
Morley and Thomas Campion. 


85 E.g, ‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith *, in E major, shows only three sharps. 
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The Rhythm of Twelfth-Century Polyphony: its Theory and Practice. By 
William G. Waite. pp. 1414254. (Yale University Press, New 
Haven; Cumberlege, London, 1954. $7.50.) 

Almost the only thing wrong with this very important book is its title, 
which gives an inexact and misleading idea of what it contains. Two- 
thirds of the book consists of the complete works (for all practical 
purposes) of the Parisian composer Léonin, who flourished between 1160 
and 1170, here published for the first time in a critical text from the 
famous Wolfenbiittel manuscript known as W1; the transcription 
comprises 254 pages of two-part polyphony. This is preceded by an 
essay of 127 pages, mainly concerned with the whole history of Léonin’s 
epoch-making innovations in the notation of rhythm, explained satis- 
factorily for the first time; and there are a further twenty pages or so of 
introduction, bibliography and notes. 

Léonin’s contribution to the development of music has been con- 
stantly overshadowed by the more spectacular work of his brilliant 
successor, Pérotin. The verdict of the historians has had little or nothing 
to do with the relative merits of the music composed by these two men; 
in the text-books Léonin has usually been styled ‘a predecessor ’’— 
which reduces him at once to the level of a musical stage-hand, putting 
up the scenery in readiness for the spectacular entry of Pérotin as the 
curtain goes up on Act I. A more valid reason for setting him aside lies 
in the fact that until now nobody has been at all certain how the notation 
of his polyphony should be interpreted. The pitches of the notes are, 
for the most part, clear enough; but their relative durations have been 
another matter altogether, and most historians have followed the lead of 
Ludwig in contrasting Léonin’s “ rhythmic freedom ” with the ** elaborate 
modal system ” of the music of Pérotin. Mr. Waite’s essay examines all 
the evidence afresh; his conclusions convince—though they are in strong 
conflict with all that one has learnt hitherto about this music—and they 
are set forth logically and coherently. In the words of Professor Schrade’s 
Foreword: ‘‘ No doubt details will still be the subject of discussion ; 
but the basic elements of the rhythmic problems seem to be established.” 

To attempt to summarize the author’s work would be impudent. 
His essay moves in an unfamiliar field set midway between music and 
poetics, yet overlapping them both, and he wastes no words. His book 
is not easy reading, for his arguments are tightly packed and necessarily 
involve many unfamiliar technical terms; moreover, they are buttressed 
by constant references to the medieval theorists of music and poetics, 
and these men had no thought of writing for posterity. Mr. Waite sums 
up his research in the following sentences (pp. 126-27): 

It has been demonstrated that the notation of this epoch is based throughout on 
the system of six rhythmic modes. By establishing the theoretical background of 
the modal system the problems associated with the transcription of the notation have 
largely been resolved. There is in fact a most intimate relationship between modal 
rhythm and the notation which expresses it, for the various combinations of ligatures 
and notae simplices used to symbolize the modes are concrete, visual images of a 
rhythm built upon the repetition of a metrical pattern. Without a thorough com- 
prehension of the rhythmic theory it would be impossible to understand many 
aspects of the practical art of notation . . . [which] is the result of the adaptation 
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of existing Gregorian forms to a theory of rhythm derived from St. Augustine. 

This achievement, probably to be attributed primarily to Léonin and Pérotin, is 

one of the most important moments in the history of music, for it turned the course 

of European music into wholly new channels. 

In my own experience, Mr. Waite’s book has to be read three times 
before its full impact is made and its importance grasped. Once, to form 
some idea of the size and complexity of the problems he has set himself 
to solve; once more, to rid one’s mind of a clutter of other people’s 
notions about the nature of the solutions to these problems; and once 
again, in order to appreciate the boldness and simplicity of his results. 
In the best Parliaments it is the third reading that silences the last 
objections of the Opposition, not by force but by persuasiveness; on this 
analogy Mr. Waite’s Bill is a good one. His book shakes up one’s ideas 
on many other subjects: the performance of plainsong in the early middle 
ages, the true origins of the primacy of ternary rhythms, the proper 
metre of the English dance-tune in Bodley MS Douce 139, the stature of 
Léonin as a musician, and so on. It is the third reading, too, that enables 
one to formulate some of the minor questions one would like to ask the 
author: why, for instance, he does not appear to have examined the 
Sarum Antiphoner and Processional in his search for the plainsongs used 
by Léonin; why he decided to omit the so-called ** substitute clausulae ”’ ; 
whether the Wolfenbiittel manuscript is in fact the best surviving source 
of the music he prints; to what extent the teaching of poetics and music 
was unified in the medieval universities; and many others. His book 
also compels one to ask when, if ever, the English University Presses 
intend to match the magnificent contributions to musical scholarship 
made over the last decade by those of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Michigan, 
California, Stanford and others. The significant word, by the way, is 
“match”; the Oxford and Cambridge Presses have given us good 
reasons for being grateful to them for the books they have issued, but 
their policy is timidity itself by comparison with what they might do— 
and once did. 

To sum up, Mr. Waite’s book demands a place of honour in every 
musical library, for it is the most important basic contribution to our 
knowledge of early medieval music since the far-sighted generosity of 
Mrs. Hanson Dyer gave us Yvonne Rokseth’s four volumes of ‘ Poly- 
phonies du NIII* siécle’’. Yale University may count itself fortunate in 
its Press, whose craftsmen have produced a fine book (two exceptions: 
the line-blocks in the text, most of which have been allowed to stand too 
high and are therefore over-inked; and the spine, which has been lettered 
in Debased Carolingian, with Cretan Doodles); in its Provost, who saw 
to it that University funds were made available for publication; in 
Professor Schrade, a ‘‘ counsellor and inspiration ’’ to more than one of 
his pupils; and in Mr. Waite, a distinguished member of a distinguished 
staff of musical scholars. 


Bruckner and Mahler. By H. F. Redlich. (Master Musicians Series.) 
pp. 300. (Dent, London, 1955, gs. 6d.) 

Since Dika Newlin’s book no serious monograph on Bruckner or 
Mahler has been published. Dr. Redlich’s book approaches these masters 
with the biographer’s loving interest rather than the critical musicologist’s 
* pale cast of thought ”’. 
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Now it may have seemed a good idea, from an editor’s point of view, 
to treat the lives and works of Bruckner and Mahler in one volume; but 
the historian has some misgivings, for he is bound to reach the conclusion 
that the divergent elements of their personalities and works outweigh 
the common bonds. The fact that they were the last representatives of 
the Austrian symphonic tradition cannot and must not becloud the 
fundamental difference in their respective positions in the recent history 
of music. Bruckner was, as the author realizes full well, an anachronistic 
monolith, whose musical and general philosophy displays a more retro- 
spective than modernistic bent. His bold harmonic experiments of the 
last three symphonies must not lure the critic into the conception of a 
** progressive Bruckner ”’. 

Mahler, on the other hand, anticipated, especially after his fourth 
Symphony, most of the problems which even now beset the course of 
modern music. Possibly the conflict lies even deeper: Bruckner’s music 
contains few autobiographical overtones, while Mahler’s is full of them, 
often to its disadvantage. Had these and other contrasts been clearly 
accentuated by the author, both comparison and differentiation of these 
two “ problem children ” might have yielded valuable results. As it is, 
Dr. Redlich has endeavoured to evaluate each composer in his own right, 
without much juxtaposition or comparison. 

The biography of Bruckner and criticisms of his sacred and secular 
music is kept in a sober, factual tone and aspires to objectivity. In 
general, the author attains this aim; a few slips into old feuds and 
partisanships are due to enthusiasm rather than to spite (e.g. pp. 73, 92, 
116). Praiseworthy is Dr. Redlich’s deep concern with the textual 
problem and the various versions, original and revised. His endeavour 
to trace the spiritual and stylistic ancestry of Bruckner shows the Guido 
Adler tradition of musicology at its best and most fruitful. ‘To say in this 
chapter as much as Dr. Redlich does is in itself an achievement of merit. 
The purely historical and sociological aspects of the biography thus leave 
little to be desired; not as much is to be said, unfortunately, about the 
morphological and analytical evaluation of Bruckner’s music. Lack of 
space and the multitude of problems involved are certainly extenuating 
circumstances, yet, taking all this into account, chapter viii, * Funda- 
mentals of Style’, is sadly disappointing when compared with August 
Halm’s less erudite but more penetrating discourse of the same matter, 
indeed, of the same complex of themes. 

Aware of the often repeated charge that Bruckner’s music is patchy 
and incoherent, Redlich sets out to refute these animadversions. He 
succeeds in proving Bruckner’s power of thematic integration; but some- 
times he overplays his hand, as in examples 3, 15-16, 27-28. Musical 
motifs often have the disconcerting habit of looking alike on paper while 
sounding totally different. 

Little is said about Bruckner and posterity, although Dr. Redlich is 
fully aware that ‘‘ a whole generation of Austrian composers ”’ was under 
the spell of the last three symphonies. Franz Schmidt, the strongest talent 
of the post-Bruckner school next to Mahler and Wolf, would have 
merited some mention at least. All this, however, amounts to no more 
than small flaws which detract little from the value of a fine and truly 
historical evaluation of St. Florian’s humble organist. 

That it is easier to write criticism of Gustav Mahler in paradoxical 
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aphorisms than in coherent interpretation the present writer knows well 
enough. It is undoubtedly difficult and, in England, a thankless task 
as yet. Mahier’s personality is complex and full of contradictions; his 
music uneven, as often close to the lofty summit of genius as to the 
pedestrian road of Aapellmeistermusik, so that in a few works only we are 
aware of that enchantment which results from perfection. The difficulty 
of any serious discussion of Mahler lies in the inseparable and truly 
autobiographical connection between the artist’s personality, style and 
work. The temptation to accentuate one of these constituent factors at 
the expense of the others lies dangerously near, and neither Paul Bekker 
nor Dika Newlin has completely escaped it. In fairness to Dr. Redlich 
we must remember that neither of them intended to write a full biography, 
but the present essay on Mahler is top-heavy in its extensive discussion of 
his personality, which admittedly does not lack fascination. The 
discrepant elements of his music are traced to traumatic personal 
experiences. True, we must be thankful to Dr. Redlich for enlightening 
us on the psychological genesis of such discrepancies; his excerpt of 
Freud’s analysis (p. 112), already referred to in the Alma Mahler’s 
memoirs, explains many puzzles. But does it vindicate the composer ? 
Does the old adage Et magnum voluisse sat est apply here ? 

The first four chapters give an intimately coloured sketch of Mahler’s 
irdische Leben. The subsequent four sections extensively discuss the 
problems of musical ancestry, technique and style, form and texture, 
and survey the composer’s output as a whole. In the last five chapters 
the individual compositions are analysed and interpreted. In his search 
after Mahler’s spiritual forebears the author is not as successful as in the 
case of Bruckner. Certainly, Schubert was one of them, but Mahler’s 
** Wayfarer ’’ cannot justly claim to be a “‘ near relation of Wilhelm 
Miiller’s melancholy hero” (p. 178). For, if Miiller’s hero is a distant 
cousin of Werther’s, Mahler’s ‘“‘ Wayfarer ” is a diluted chromograph of 
Goethe’s hero—he is not made of flesh and blood; he is a second-hand 
romantic pretext for second-hand romantic music. 

What more than anything else prevented Mahler from attaining the 
goals which his titanic will-power had set was his calamitous mis- 
conception of the “* monumental” in music. His incessant striving after 
the overpowering, as reflected in most of his final movements, expresses 
an ever-active desire for form; yet he lacked a sense of proportion, 
because he was spell-bound by the ideal of ** monumental interpretation ”’. 
This should have been said by Dr. Redlich rather than by his reviewer. 

Apologetic as was the tone of the Bruckner section, the author 
continues in the same vein with Mahler. But here we miss that stringent 
investigation of thematic integration which distinguishes the study of 
Bruckner, and this is a pity, for only by truly patient interpretation can we 
hope to win for Mahler the recognition due to him, if not the love he 
craved so fervently. Apologetic enthusiasm will not further his cause; 
it sometimes leads Dr. Redlich to uncritical appraisals, such as the acclaim 
of the chorus mysticus (of the eighth Symphony) as “* one of Mahler’s most 
admirable inspirations ”’. 

Wherever Dr. Redlich discusses Mahler’s style, his musical technique 
and manner, his structural concepts, he speaks well and with authority. 
His observation that Mahler “ throughout his life clung to the principle 
of two-part counterpoint”’ is undoubtedly true; the present writer would 
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even insist that Mahler’s basic technique rested upon double counter- 
point. The few comparisons with Bruckner are all extremely valuable 
and deserve our gratitude, in view of the strange fashion of most Austrian 
Bruckner biographers who, for mysterious reasons, hush up the name of 
Mahler. Equally meritorious is the author’s tracing of Alpine, Slavonic 
and Hungarian folk tunes in Mahler’s music and his intelligent discussion 
of their transformation into the symphonic idiom. But one misses any 
recognition of the Jewish element in Mahler, to which M. Brod and 
A. Nadel had already drawn attention. There can be no doubt that 
‘Ablésung im Sommer’, for example, borrows the melody of an 
eighteenth-century Hasidic dance. 

The appendices (synchronizing calendar, catalogue of works, 
personalia, bibliography) are most diligently assembled and deserve 
much praise. The index is short, but sufficient. In general, much 
serious work, painstaking effort and solid substance have been packed into 
a small volume of the ‘* Master Musicians ”’ series. E. W. 


Shakespeare’s Use of Music: a Study of the Music and its Performances in the 
Original Productions of Seven Comedies. By John H. Long. pp. xv, 213. 
(University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 1955. Cloth, $5.50; 
Paper, $4.75.) 

This is an original and provoking contribution to our knowledge of 
music in Shakespearean productions prior to the publication of the 
First Folio, and its author, John H. Long, gives ample evidence of his 
deep study of the plays chosen for analysis. They are * The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona’, ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’, ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’, ‘The Merchant of Venice’, ‘Much Ado About Nothing’, 
* As You Like It’ and ‘ Twelfth Night’. The use of music in these plays 
is carefully considered in its relation to the intensifying of the impact of 
the text, the forwarding of the action, the portrayal of character, the 
delineation of settings and the creation of an apt dramatic atmosphere. 
Minor problems are also studied fully, and much thought is given to the 
occasions when music denotes the passage of time or indicates action 
off-stage. 

Many of Mr. Long’s theories are original and interesting contributions 
to the thorny questions which have irked producers for centuries. His 
ideas are stimulating and imaginative, and he is not afraid of being 
influenced by an intelligent merger of theoretical and practical observa- 
tions. ‘The scene of the lovers’ awakening in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ and the casket scene in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ are two 
examples of the way in which a musically inclined English scholar may 
throw new light on old problems. Furthermore, Mr. Long’s practical 
outlook has led him to stress the importance of employing, as far as 
possible, musical settings contemporary with the plays themselves. The 
present reviewer is in full agreement with this attitude and has had 
several opportunities to test the suitability of certain Elizabethan airs for 
Shakespearean lyrics whose original musical settings have disappeared. 

Mr. Long precedes his detailed discussion of the plays with a useful 
pair of general chapters on song and instrumental music in Elizabethan 
drama, but it is unfortunately here that we begin to regret that he has 
not collaborated with a musical scholar. Such sentences as ‘* Music 
[16th c.] written especially for viols was scarce ” or “ Instrumental music 
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was not yet emancipated from theories of vocal composition ”’ require 
strict qualification if they are to mean anything at all. We are told of 
the four-course, but not the five-course cittern, while on p. 31 we read 
that “‘ the ‘ In Nomines’ and ‘ fancies ’—the only pure consort forms of 
the period—were generally too involved and technical to have popular 
appeal”. Yet these forms are called ‘ solfaing songs” in the largest 
manuscript collection extant, and on p. 6 Mr. Long admits that Peele’s 
* The Arraignment of Paris’? contains a Sol-fa “ sung by a choir with the 
accompaniment of a consort of instruments”. He does not seem to 
realize that the character named Tye in the play by Rowley quoted on 
p. 40 is the composer and organist Christopher Tye, and the true 
derivation of the term ** Browning ”’ is shirked on p. 43 (footnote 2). 

It is strange in an otherwise good bibliography to find no mention of 
specialized studies of Elizabethan music such as Harman’s edition of 
Morley, Dart’s work on the cittern (and other valuable articles in the 
Galpin Society’s Journal), Ward’s study of the ** Dompe ” and Woodfill’s 
splendid book on ‘ Musicians in English Society’. It is however quite 
possible that the last-mentioned item was not available in America (1953) 
when the proofs of Mr. Long’s book had been read. 

There is no excuse, alas, for the musical examples (or “ plates ”’ as 
they are called) being so full of errors. They appear to have been copied, 
not too well, by a variety of hands, and there are mistakes in the notation 
or transcription of the examples on pp. 59, 70, 95, 125, 151, 175 and 179. 
The example on p. 125 does not come from Mabel Dolmetsch’s book, 
as stated in the description: it appears to be an extended and somewhat 
inaccurate version of the pavan printed on p. 95. The choice of tunes on 
pp. 144 and 149 (latter half) is unhappy, to say the least, though most 
of the other graftings are quite acceptable. 

It is a great pity that Mr. Long relied a little too much on his 
enthusiasm for music and not enough on a genuine knowledge of it, 
which (as I have hinted before) would not have been denied him by the 
excellent Renaissance experts in his own country of America. A valuable 
book has been spoiled by insufficient attention to detail, and we can only 
hope that a second edition will do something towards remedying these 
defects. D. W. S. 


The Making of Music. By Ralph Vaughan Williams. pp. 61. (Cornell 
University Press; Cumberlege, London, 1955, 16s.) 

The preface to this small but costly book states that it contains the 
‘* substance” of lectures delivered at Cornell and Yale Universities in 
1954, but, to my mind, the word should have been “ outline”’. Point 
after point must surely have been treated at greater length in the 
lecture-halls. 

The matter of the book will be familiar to most English readers but 
may have an air of novelty for Americans. We are so well acquainted 
with Dr. Vaughan Williams’s case for nationalism in music that we may 
be tempted to cast the book aside impatiently. That would be a pity, 
since there are quite a number of new obiter dicta. For instance, returning 
to the vexed question of silent score reading, Dr. Vaughan Williams likens 
it to map reading, and goes on: 


‘ 


The expert map reader, like the expert score reader, may be able to tell fairly 
exactly what sort of country he may expect to find, but he cannot possibly experience 
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the beauty of the trees, the intense emotion of a wonderful landscape, the exhilaration 

of rushing down hill on a bicycle, or the delightful relaxation when he reaches the 

comfortable inn, indicated, in England at all events, by the magic letters ** P.H.”’ 

There are some wise pages on the consequences of so many of us 
becoming passive listeners on account of the lures of gramophone and 
wireless set. Could the case for the encouragement of amateur music- 
making be better put than this? ‘* How are we to discover among these 
the private soldier who bears the marshal’s baton in his knapsack? Only 
by trial and error.” 


Charles Ives and his Music. By Henry and Sidney Cowell. pp. 245. 
(Oxford University Press, New York, 1955.$4.50.) 

Ives is a fascinating phenomenon, for in his music a new world comes 
to birth. Compared with the great European figures—Schoenberg, 
Hindemith, Bartok, Stravinsky—he has no cultural heritage. He made 
his music out of the crude life around him—ragtime, shanty tunes, 
puritan hymns, brass bands, jumbled reminiscences of European classics ; 
and to him his art was religious experience because, as an Emersonian 
transcendentalist, he believed that man had no truth to discover but that 
which he found in himself. Categories of ‘*‘ value ’’ were a sophisticated 
falsification; value lay in the acceptance of life, which implied the identity 
of incompatibles. 

Ives’s last works were composed around 1920. He lived another 
thirty-five years, for twenty-five of which his music, unperformed and 
considered unperformable, was the target of academic facetiousness. 
Yet he lived to be revered by the young in heart as a composer whose 
very remoteness from tradition made him more radically, more excitingly 
prophetic than his great European contemporaries. That he “ antici- 
pated ” atonality, polytonality and what-else is less important than the 
fact that, in breaking down the barriers between art and life, between 
music and “ noise ’’, he gave stimulus to those who felt that established 
traditions had grown moribund. His collage of sound effects (brass bands 
passing one another, sounds over water, etc.) finds its consummation in 
musique concréte; the most fantastic complexities of his polyrhythms are 
easily performable by electrophonic means. 

Henry Cowell was associated with Ives through the years of neglect and 
isolation. With the help of his wife he has written a book which soberly 
recounts the strange, moving story of Ives’s career as musician and 
insurance man, and gives, through detailed analysis of three works, a 
lucid account of the experiential logic of Ives’s technique. He demon- 
strates the passionate integrity of Ives’s music. One may think he is 
extravagant in placing Ives beside Schoenberg, Bartok and Stravinsky; 
yet one has to admit that the personal nature of Ives’s authenticity is an 
asset as well as a liability. Though he has not the richness and wisdom 
that tradition may bring, neither has he the weariness of routine. There 
are moments in this music, written thirty to fifty years ago, when we seem 
to see not only his world but our world and ourselves for the first time. 
If the shock is not always pleasant, it may be because we are the weaker, 
the less honest. It is to be hoped that this admirable book will encourage 
performances of Ives’s music even in this country, where we have perhaps) 
too much excuse for sheltering behind the past. W. H. M. 
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Ethno-Musicology: a Study of its Nature, its Problems, Methods and Repre- 
sentative Personalities, to which is added a Bibliography. By Jaap Kunst. 
pp. 158. (Nijhoff, The Hague; Batsford, London, 1955.) 
Ethnomusicology would appear to the ordinary run of musicians and 
even to the professional musicologist—now that we have such persons— 
as a new and small enclave in the corpus of musical knowledge. Yet 
after examining Dr. Jaap Kunst’s manual, which embodies the matter 
and method of what he teaches at the University of Amsterdam, neither 
class of reader will accept either epithet. He will learn with surprise that 
the science is some seventy years old and that its founder was an English- 
man, Alexander John Ellis, who was assisted by A. J. Hipkins. And as 
for its being a small subject, the formidable bibliography will undeceive 
him; the knowledge that thousands upon thousands of sound-recordings 
have already been made of music from the ends of the earth will show 
that the field for comparative study is vast. This book, however, is the 
indispensable introduction to the subject. It assumes an elementary 
mathematical knowledge for dealing with scales and intervals. It provides 
a history of the subject with biographies of its pioneers and experts. It 
discusses theories of origins among primitive peoples and classification of 
outlandish instruments. It contains fifty pictorial illustrations; it is 
written with humanity as well as learning; and it sets European music 
in the larger context of all time and the whole world. F. H. 


I am a Conductor. By Charles Munch. Translated by Leonard Burkat. 
pp. 104. Oxford University Press, New York; Cumberlege, 
London, 1955, 16s. 6d.) 

‘I am a Conductor’ should be put in the way of all students with 
conducting aspirations at colleges and academies of music the world 
over; quite a lot of those with feet already on the ladder (or rather, 
rostrum) would benefit from reading it as well. The book is neither the 
autobiography suggested by the none-too-happily chosen title (it had to 
conform to a series devoted to professional pursuits published by the 
French firm, Editions du Conquistador of Paris), nor can it be described 
as a formal text-book on the art of conducting. It is rather the gleanings 
of a life-time’s experience in the world of orchestras and those who con- 
duct them, expressed with the simplicity, humanity and humility of a 
very wise man. 

Mr. Munch sketches the outlines of his own personal story only to 
show how fortunate is the child who grows up in a musical home and 
environment, breathing Bach and Beethoven from the start; also how 
inestimably valuable it is for any would-be conductor to begin his career 
within the ranks of an orchestra (preferably among the strings, since they 
provide the foundation tone of nearly all music), from which vantage- 
point conductors and their ways can be studied as closely “ as an ento- 
mologist watches insects’, as Mr. Munch puts it. His own big chance 
in this way came during his eight years at the first desk of violins in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra at Leipzig under Wilhelm Furtwangler. For 
a fuller account of his gradual rise to fame (made light of by the author 
as just successive strokes of good fortune) there is an introductory c’iapter 
by Leonard Burkat, who is on the staff of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
which Mr. Munch now conducts, in succession to Sergey Kussevitsky ; 
Mr. Burkat has also translated the book from its original French into 
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reasonably good English. The greater part of what Mr. Munch has to 
offer is information—about the frequently under-estimated width of the 
general technical training and knowledge a conductor must bring to his 
task, also useful advice on practically everything ranging from the 
art of keeping physically fit and intellectually and emotionally in touch 
with everyday life to the more directly musical problems of studying 
scores, programme-building, arranging the orchestra, rehearsing, and 
much more besides. 

His opinions are so musicianly and sound that there are few points on 
which to challenge him, save that, perhaps, some purists may possibly 
question his suggestion of cutting works neglected because of their 
extreme length; still more of amplifying Beethoven’s horn parts in 
view of the greater capabilities of present-day instruments (p. 53). And 
having advocated specialization early in the book, he rather contradicts 
himself later when he writes “‘ others [conductors] pass themselves off as 
specialists in some particular piece or in one composer. Such conductors 
have never inspired anything in me but suspicion.” Perhaps he was 
merely advocating specialization for the very young. That, surely, is a 
wise way of securing a hearing in the seriously over-crowded present-day 
market. Above all else, Mr. Munch must be praised for emphasizing, in his 
preliminary chapter, that conducting is not so much a profession as a 
vocation; indeed “ sacred calling”? and “ priesthood” are his own 
phrases. Without this sense of high mission, coupled with authority and 
the imagination to see visions and dream dreams, he makes it quite clear 
that all the hard work in the world is quite useless. ..o.c. 


Voice-Production in Choral Technique. By Charles Cleall. (Novello’s 
Music Primers, No. 134.) pp. 39. (Novello, London, 1955, 3s.) 


In former days one of the primers issued, under Sir John Stainer’s 
editorship, by Messrs. Novello was, except in format, a treatise. The 
ardent choral singer with half a dozen such works as were relevant to his 
interest at his disposal was well provided for, and the excellence of many 
choirs was, in part at least, attributable to stolid private study. Ran- 
degger, Sims Reeves, Curwen, Greenwood, Troutbeck and Ellis were 
powerful allies. 

But there was more to it than this. Great choral conductors were 
(and are) men of character, and the inimitable qualities of the great 
choirs came from virtues that were not only musical. Coward in his book 
on ‘Choral Technique and Interpretation’ (still unsurpassed in the 
empirical field) hints at the secret: ‘‘ it is”, he writes, “‘ a case not only 
of * Do as I say ’, but of ‘ Do as 1 do’ ”. One recognizes choir trainers of 
his calibre to-day, but the difference between Mr. Higson’s choir, say, 
and most others is not communicable in writing. 

Mr. Cleall’s few pages are inevitably inadequate. Paradoxically, 
however, they are too many, for the singer who practises every admoni- 
tion will be the despair of his conductor. The greatest benefactor to the 
choral world will be he who can produce more tenors, better sight- 
readers and a really adequate vocal range for all members of choral 
societies. These are points with which Mr. Cleall does not deal. 

Since, however, adjudicators’ brevities appear to work wonders this 
extended lecture will no doubt serve a useful purpose for those without 
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the time or the inclination to consult some of the earlier volumes in the 
same library. P. M. Y. 


The Old Concert Rooms of London. By Robert Elkin. pp. 167. (Arnold, 
London, 1955, 16s.) 

This is a gossipy, “* Ghosts of Piccadilly ” type of book. For Francis 
Thompson the Londoner had only to ‘turn but a stone and start a 
wing!’ Similarly, Mr. Elkin finds records of past music-making in the 
apparently most unlikely places. Most of us, for example, recall the 
Bancrolts whenever we see or read of the Scala Theatre in Charlotte 
Street, but few of us connect the past history of its site with music. 

Beginning with John Banister and Thomas Britton, Mr. Elkin traces 
the history of various London concert-halls until we come to such recent 
losses as Queen’s Hall and Grotrian Hall. He appears to have covered 
them all with the possible exception of the old South Place Chapel, which 
was quite as much a home of music-making as some of the taverns and 
theatres with which he deals. And its work is continuing. 

The long story has its piquant moments. When one reads the 
reports of antiquaries that Britton maintained his musical evenings at his 
own expense (debatable, however), one cannot but smile and conclude 
that the English public has always been reluctant to pay for musical 
entertainment. 

The book is well illustrated, and the plates have made one reader 
realize how lucky we are to have the modern Royal Festival Hall. 
Architecturally the greater number of these old concert-rooms must have 
been eyesores. The first Sadler’s Wells, as illustrated, was in rural 
surroundings, but a sight of it does not make me wish to praise past times. 
I have heard much praise from my elders of St. James’s Hall, but the 
plate opposite page 154 suggests the Gothic eccentricities of Strawberry 


Hill. S. B. 


English Music: Guide to an Exhibition held in 1955. pp. 40, pl. 8. (Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 1955.) 

This catalogue describes the 101 items which were assembled to mark 
the opening of the sixth Congress of the International Musicological 
Society held at Oxford from 2q June to 4 July 1955. The exhibition 
displayed English music from the earliest surviving specimens down to the 
age of Parry, with an emphasis on the earlier centuries, so that the items 
1-70 are pre-1701. It drew not only on the resources of the Bodleian and 
the libraries of Oxford Colleges, but went farther afield, so that it was 
able to assemble in one room the Eton Manuscript and the Old Hall 
Manuscript, as well as many fragments of early English medieval music— 
a memorable show. Besides these, all the great names from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries are represented in autographs, manuscripts 
or printed editions. Each item is described in a succinct but informative 
note. The catalogue, which is preceded by an interesting introduction 
giving some little-known particulars of the growth of music in the libraries 
of Oxford, is a useful source-book, worthy of the occasion which prompted 
its publication. There is an error in the description of item 46, the 1612 
‘ Parthenia ’, which was not “ the earliest example of music engraved 
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from [sic] plates in England”. That honour fell to Gibbons’s ‘ Fantazies 
of III Parts ’ (1606), item 47, where the note fails to mention this fact. 


A. H. K. 


The Nuclear Theme as a Determinant of Patet in Javanese Music. By Mantle 
Hood. pp. 323. (J. B. Wolters, Groningen/Djakarta, 1954.) 

This book substantially increases our knowledge of the Javanese 
system of music. It had been known for the last sixty or seventy years, 
ever since the West started taking a systematic interest in this remarkable 
musical culture, that the Javanese recognized six patet, which seemed to be 
a kind of semi-modal, semi-tonal designation, in so far as a composition 
was said to be “in” one patet or the other. There were three patet in 
each of the two systems, the pentatonic sléndro and the heptatonic pélog, 
which went in pairs. Each of these pairs belonged to a specified period of 
the night. Different authors, Javanese as well as Dutch, had tried to 
arrive at a satisfactory definition of the concept, but in his recent book 
* Music in Java’ even Dr. Jaap Kunst was obliged to admit that the ideal 
one had not yet been offered, either in the East, in the West or America. 
It is this basic but elusive concept Dr. Mantle Hood now tackles systema- 
tically and with considerable success. 

In spite of the great elaboration of a full gamelan composition it is 
possible to make quite accurate notations of the comparatively simple 
framework on which these manifold embroideries grow. This had been 
done for a long time by Javanese musicians at the courts of Surakarta and 
Dyogyakarta and by a number of Dutch research scholars from the days 
of Groneman’s treatise on the gamelan of 1890 onwards. Our author set 
to work to compare and analyse all the available material, a total of 
several hundred gending (gamelan compositions), representing all the 
kinds of patet in both the tone-systems. The results of this investigation 
are published in the book under review, which was presented as a doc- 
torate thesis to the University of Amsterdam, where the author worked 
for a couple of years under Dr. Kunst’s supervision and with the help of 
other Dutch and Indonesian scholars, so that he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the Javanese as well as the Dutch material. The 
Javanese notation of the framework of a gending, the Solonese cypher 
script as well as the Dyogyanese tablature (both of which are given in 
numerous instances among the many illustrations of the book), is accurate 
and easily understood. The European notations were all in staff, which 
the author himself also adopts, but, very wisely, with the retention of the 
Javanese names of the individual notes, so as not to lure his readers into a 
misleading identification of the Javanese with the western system. (As 
an approximation the western system of notation is quite adequate.) After 
one has conquered one’s initial bewilderment and has memorized the 
constantly recurring Javanese termini technici, this method causes no 
embarrassment. ‘The book is written in a clear, matter-of-fact style that 
is very helpful. 

Each gending has several sectians, some of which are essential, others of 
secondary importance. A detailed analysis by the author reveals re- 
current melodic formulae, which the author calls ‘* cadential ”, within 
these sections. These formulae further lend themselves to a reduction to 
four basic patterns common to all the patet. 

Each of the three pairs of patet, however, shows a marked preference 
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for one or the other of the four standard cadential formulae, allotting 
different grades of importance to the other three. Each patet gives 
especial prominence to its favourite melodic cadence at the salient points 
of the gending’s essential sections, the first of which is a short introduction, 
closely comparable in function to the alapa in the Indian raga system. This 
section, called bubuka opag-opaq, brings in the cadential formulae in their 
most pregnant form and characteristic sequence, and from it the gending 
proper which follows takes its inspiration. ‘The bubuka opaq-opaq con- 
sequently establishes the patet. 

The author first tackles the pentatonic sléndro system in which these 
nuclear themes can be traced particularly clearly. He then applies the 
results obtained to the more involved heptatonic pélog and finds that the 
same principles are at work there. ‘The formulae have two aspects, the 
first of which, the above-mentioned characteristic melodic outline, had 
hitherto escaped notice. In this respect they again run in pairs, cor- 
responding to the division of the sléndro and the pélog system. A conjunct 
descending four-note scale passage is the favourite in the patet which are 
played during the first part of the night. The second pair, played during 
the middle period, favours a disjunct form beginning with a descending 
second followed by a jump of a sixth and one step down to the final note. 
The last pair, played towards daybreak, starts with three descending 
notes and finishes with the jump of a sixth. 

The timing of these three pairs of patet has no direct metaphysical 
implication at all. ‘The gamelan gending are first and foremost accom- 
paniments to the all-night wayang performances which follow a special 
pattern, quiet in the first part, more excited in the middle and working 
up to a great climax of victory towards morning. ‘The melodic outline of 
the three pairs of cadential formulae seems to fit this arrangement wonder- 
fully well and most likely constitutes one of the chief means by which the 
audience can identify the patet which is being played. 

In addition to this purely modal feature there is the second aspect, 
which had attracted the attention of previous investigators and is an 
equally intrinsic characteristic of the concept of patet. Javanese music 
also knows fixed pitch and the three different pairs of patet are played at 
their own pitch within their respective tone-systems, which, of course, gives 
it a special character in the same way asa specific key works in our music. 

In this way Dr. Mantle Hood’s patient and painstaking labour seems 
to have discovered the cradle and true nature of patet. He substantiates his 
conclusions with scores of detailed transcriptions, tables and statistics in 
general, and his book is a brilliant example of an open-minded and 
unbiased approach such as he himself formulates on p. 140 when deservedly 
criticising Sachs on the subject of patet: “ In short, statistics should not be 
made to conform with the standard methods of musical theory, but 
rather those standard methods must be evaluated in terms of what they 
can and cannot show.”’ We may be sincerely grateful that he himself has 
followed the second course. A. A. & 


Mondo teatrale dell’ottocento: episodi, testimonianze, musiche e lettere inedite. 
By Franco Schlitzer. pp. 220. (Fiorentino, Naples, 1954, L.1500.) 
Franco Schlitzer is an indefatigable document-hunter. In this volume 
he has collected some of his discoveries in recent years concerning nine- 
teenth-century Italian composers. ‘They include two Bellini letters, 
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from [sic] plates in England”. That honour fell to Gibbons’s ‘ Fantazies 
of III Parts ’ (1606), item 47, where the note fails to mention this fact. 


A. H. K. 


The Nuclear Theme as a Determinant of Patet in Javanese Music. By Mantle 
Hood. pp. 323. (J. B. Wolters, Groningen/Djakarta, 1954.) 

This book substantially increases our knowledge of the Javanese 
system of music. It had been known for the last sixty or seventy years, 
ever since the West started taking a systematic interest in this remarkable 
musical culture, that the Javanese recognized six patet, which seemed to be 
a kind of semi-modal, semi-tonal designation, in so far as a composition 
was said to be “in” one patet or the other. There were three patet in 
each of the two systems, the pentatonic sléndro and the heptatonic pélog, 
which went in pairs. Each of these pairs belonged to a specified period of 
the night. Different authors, Javanese as well as Dutch, had tried to 
arrive at a satisfactory definition of the concept, but in his recent book 
* Music in Java’ even Dr. Jaap Kunst was obliged to admit that the ideal 
one had not yet been offered, either in the East, in the West or America. 
It is this basic but elusive concept Dr. Mantle Hood now tackles systema- 
tically and with considerable success. 

In spite of the great elaboration of a full gamelan composition it is 
possible to make quite accurate notations of the comparatively simple 
framework on which these manifold embroideries grow. This had been 
done for a long time by Javanese musicians at the courts of Surakarta and 
Dyogyakarta and by a number of Dutch research scholars from the days 
of Groneman’s treatise on the gamelan of 1890 onwards. Our author set 
to work to compare and analyse all the available material, a total of 
several hundred gending (gamelan compositions), representing all the 
kinds of patet in both the tone-systems. The results of this investigation 
are published in the book under review, which was presented as a doc- 
torate thesis to the University of Amsterdam, where the author worked 
for a couple of years under Dr. Kunst’s supervision and with the help of 
other Dutch and Indonesian scholars, so that he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the Javanese as well as the Dutch material. The 
Javanese notation of the framework of a gending, the Solonese cypher 
script as well as the Dyogyanese tablature (both of which are given in 
numerous instances among the many illustrations of the book), is accurate 
and easily understood. The European notations were all in staff, which 
the author himself also adopts, but, very wisely, with the retention of the 
Javanese names of the individual notes, so as not to lure his readers into a 
misleading identification of the Javanese with the western system. (As 
an approximation the western system of notation is quite adequate.) After 
one has conquered one’s initial bewilderment and has memorized the 
constantly recurring Javanese termini technicit, this method causes no 
embarrassment. ‘The book is written in a clear, matter-of-fact style that 
is very helpful. 

Each gending has several sectians, some of which are essential, others of 
secondary importance. A detailed analysis by the author reveals re- 
current melodic formulae, which the author calls “ cadential ”’, within 
these sections. These formulae further lend themselves to a reduction to 
four basic patterns common to all the patet. 

Each of the three pairs of patet, however, shows a marked preference 
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for one or the other of the four standard cadential formulae, allotting 
different grades of importance to the other three. Each patet gives 
especial prominence to its favourite melodic cadence at the salient points 
of the gending’s essential sections, the first of which is a short introduction, 
closely comparable in function to the alapa in the Indian raga system. This 
section, called bubuka opag-opaq, brings in the cadential formulae in their 
most pregnant form and characteristic sequence, and from it the gending 
proper which follows takes its inspiration. The bubuka opaq-opaq con- 
sequently establishes the patet. 

The author first tackles the pentatonic sléndro system in which these 
nuclear themes can be traced particularly clearly. He then applies the 
results obtained to the more involved heptatonic pélog and finds that the 
same principles are at work there. The formulae have two aspects, the 
first of which, the above-mentioned characteristic melodic outline, had 
hitherto escaped notice. In this respect they again run in pairs, cor- 
responding to the division of the sléndro and the pélog system. A conjunct 
descending four-note scale passage is the favourite in the patet which are 
played during the first part of the night. The second pair, played during 
the middle period, favours a disjunct form beginning with a descending 
second followed by a jump of a sixth and one step down to the final note. 
The last pair, played towards daybreak, starts with three descending 
notes and finishes with the jump of a sixth. 

The timing of these three pairs of patet has no direct metaphysical 
implication at all. ‘The gamelan gending are first and foremost accom- 
paniments to the all-night wayang performances which follow a special 
pattern, quiet in the first part, more excited in the middle and working 
up to a great climax of victory towards morning. The melodic outline of 
the three pairs of cadential formulae seems to fit this arrangement wonder- 
fully well and most likely constitutes one of the chief means by which the 
audience can identify the patet which is being played. 

In addition to this purely modal feature there is the second aspect, 
which had attracted the attention of previous investigators and is an 
equally intrinsic characteristic of the concept of patet. Javanese music 
also knows fixed pitch and the three different pairs of patet are played at 
their own pitch within their respective tone-systems, which, of course, gives 
it a special character in the same way asa specific key works in our music. 

In this way Dr. Mantle Hood’s patient and painstaking labour seems 
to have discovered the cradle and true nature of patet. He substantiates his 
conclusions with scores of detailed transcriptions, tables and statistics in 
general, and his book is a brilliant example of an open-minded and 
unbiased approach such as he himself formulates on p. 140 when deservedly 
criticising Sachs on the subject of patet: ‘‘ In short, statistics should not be 
made to conform with the standard methods of musical theory, but 
rather those standard methods must be evaluated in terms of what they 
can and cannot show.”” We may be sincerely grateful that he himself has 
followed the second course. A. A. B. 


Mondo teatrale dell’ottocento: episodi, testimonianze, musiche e lettere inedite. 
By Franco Schlitzer. pp. 220. (Fiorentino, Naples, 1954, L.1500.) 
Franco Schlitzer is an indefatigable document-hunter. In this volume 
he has collected some of his discoveries in recent years concerning nine- 
teenth-century Italian composers. They include two Bellini letters, 
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Romani’s autograph drafts of the librettos of ‘La Sonnambula’ and 
‘Norma’, notes or letters from Alexandre Dumas and the librettist 
Cammarano to Donizetti, the correspondence of the latter’s relatives 
during his illness and after his death, musical contributions to a lady’s 
autograph album by Donizetti and Verdi, about twenty Verdi letters, to 
various addressees, a lithograph with the inscription: ** I declare that this 
is not my portrait. G. Verdi.”, letters from the interpreters of Verdi’s 
operas, from Felice Varese about the first performance of * La Traviata ° 
and from Romilda Pantaleoni about the first performance of * Otello’, 
and, finally, extensive correspondence between that remarkable woman 
Giovannina Lucca, the real head of the firm of Lucca, Ricordi’s rivals, and 
the Neapolitan dramatist and journalist Raffaele Colucci. 

All these valuable contributions to our knowledge of the period are to 
be accepted gratefully and incorporated into the already enormous corpus 
of documents concerning the great Italian operatic composers and their 
world. But they do not, in themselves, make a real book. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that Dr. Schlitzer will soon find a major subject on which to 
write a whole book, and to which to apply his undoubted and remarkable 
flair for documentary research. 

The word * inedite ”’, in the sub-title, is rather loosely used. Apart 
from the correspondence of Giovannina Lucca, almost all this material 
has been previously published, in periodicals or the * Quaderni dell’ 
Accademia Chigiana’. Verdi's album-contribution, and a version of the 
story of *‘ Alzira’ at Naples, have appeared in English, respectively in 
‘The Music Review’ (February 1948) and *‘ Music & Letters’ (April 
1954)- F. 


Musik der Zeit. No. 11: Benjamin Britten, das Opernwerk. pp. 76. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, Bonn, 1955. 4s.) 

It is significant that it should be possible for a whole issue of the 
periodical —or spasmodical—published by the German branch of Boosey 
& Hawkes to be devoted to Benjamin Britten’s operas. Even more so is 
the fact that, although most of the contents are German translations of 
articles by English writers, three are originals (two by Germans, H. H. 
Stuckenschmidt and H. C. Wolff, and ong by a German-Swiss, Willy 
Schuh), while Erwin Stein, who contributes two analytical studies, may 
be said to act as an intermediary. No doubt, as Peter Pears says in 
another connection at the beginning of his introduction, ‘‘ one should not 
exaggerate ”’; some of the credit for this publication must be booked to the 
account of business propaganda, the publishers of * Musik der Zeit ’ being 
also Britten’s. Still, interest in his operas on the part of German-speaking 
musicians must have been assumed, and indeed a good deal of it has been 
in evidence these last few years. Whether these essays wil! do Britten any 
good with the managements of German opera-houses remains to be seen, 
and it is not a reviewer’s concern; but what should here be said is that, 
while their quality and interest varies, as always in a symposium of this 
kind, it does so on a consistently high level. Such of the English contri- 
butions as have not already appeared elsewhere would be worth reading 
in the original, and the German ones in translation. E. B 
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SCHUBERT'S PIANO SONATAS 
Sir, 

I have long been puzzled by the fact that, although at least twenty- 
one of Schubert’s piano sonatas are known, the various editions of them 
give us a mere dozen or so. Worse still, the sonatas continue as a rule 
to be grouped according to opus numbers, as though these represented a 
chronological order, which is of course very far from true, since these 
numbers indicate at best the order of publication of early and late works 
in a topsy-turvy arrangement that is most misleading. It was not until I 
saw QO. E. Deutsch’s wonderful thematic catalogue that the scales fell 
from my eyes. 

Unfortunately even the new Universal edition, which is in chrono- 
logical order and uses Deutsch’s new numbering, is unsatisfactory 

because woefully incomplete. It is in fact a mere selection, made clearly 
| for the sake of economy and omitting many complete sonatas as well as 
all the extremely interesting fragments and alternative versions. — I 
should like to suggest the publication of a comprehensive edition in three 
volumes, which could surely be reasonably priced at tos, or 12s. 6d. each, 
in such a way that each would contain enough masterpieces to sell 
separately, as follows: 


Vol. 1815-1817 

1 1815. Sonata in E major. Deutsch 157. (The alternative first movement 
{Deutsch 154]. which ts complete up to the recapitulation, should 
also be shown.) 

1815. Sonata in C major. Deutsch 279. 

1816. Sonata in E major. Deutsch 459. Funf Clavierstucke *). 

Sonata in A minor (Op. 164). Deutsch 537. 

1817. Sonata in A flat major. Deutsch 557. 

1817. Sonata in E minor. Deutsch 566. (This should give, as its finale, the 
Rondo in E major, Op. 145 [Deutsch 506], which is generally 
considered to have been thus intended, as well as the Scherzo in A flat 
major included by Deutsch under 566; as edited by Kathleen Dale 
| London, 1948] 

7. 1817. Sonatas in D flat major and E flat major (Op. 122). Deutsch 567 & 568. 

[he two versions of the same work differ considerably in minor 
details and should be printed side by side, one on left-hand and the 
other on right-hand pages.) 
8. 1817. Sonata in F sharp minor. Deutsch 570 & 571. (This consists of two 
incomplete movements-—recapitulation missing— and a Scherzo in 
ID major with Trio in B flat major.) 

g. 1817. Sonata in B major (Op. 147). Deutsch 575. (This should show the 
extensive alternatives appearing in the Revisionsbericht of the Collected 
Edition 


ON 


Vol. IT: 1818-1825 

3. Sonata in C major. Deutsch 613. (Two incomplete movements, 

; Sonata in F minor. Deutsch 625. (This should give Deutsch 505, the 
Adagio in D flat major, which appears only in the Revtstonsbericht, 
as the slow movement.) 

12. 1819. Fragment in C sharp minor. Deutsch 655. 

13. 1819. Sonata in A major (Op. 120). Deutsch 664. 

14. 1823. Sonata in A minor (Op. 143). Deutsch 784. 

15. 1825. Sonata in C major. Deutsch 840. (The incomplete ‘ Reliquie ’ 

16. 1825. Sonata in A minor (\Op. 42). Deutsch 845. 

17. 1825. Sonata in D major (Op. 53). Deutsch 859. 
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Vol. IIL: 1826-1828 
18, 1826. Sonata in G major (Op. 78). Deutsch 894. (The work first published as 
* Fantasie’ and later as ‘ Fantasie, Andante, Menuetto und Alle- 
gretto ’, but called Sonata by Schubert.) 
1g. 1828. Sonata in C minor. Deutsch 958. 
20. 1828. Sonata in A major. Deutsch 959. 
21. 1828. Sonata in B flat major. Deutsch 960. 

This volume should also contain the important alternatives for sections 
of the posthumous sonatas as given in the Revistonshericht, as well 
as the newly discovered Sonata fragment in E minor [Deutsch 
994], the series of short fragments of sonata movements in © 
major [Deutsch 346-349] and the fragment in C minor [Deutsch 
goo}.) 

All this could equally well be published in four volumes, if desired, 
thus: 
Vol. I. Sonatas 1-7. 
Vol. II. — Sonatas 8-13. 
Vol. III. Sonatas 14-18. 


Vol. IV. Sonatas 19-21 and appendix. 
Surely a popular edition of this kind would be worth issuing to show 
music-lovers who have no access to the Collected Edition the f ‘op- 


ment in style and power of a master who in my opinion is © 1: p. 
Beethoven alone as a composer of piano sonatas. 
27 Burbages Lane, F. W. 
Longford, nr. Coventry. 
13 July 1955. 
PURCELL’S FATHER 
Sir, 

May I add a new piece of evidence to what we already have about 
Henry Purcell’s parentage, and attempt a fresh summing-up? 

Professor Westrup’s brilliantly argued theory, that Thomas Purcell 
was the composer’s father, has been accepted by the late Canon Fellowes 
among others; but it has not carried universal conviction. When Mr. 
A. K. Holland’s book ‘ Henry Purcell: The English Musical Tradition ’ 
was reissued in the Penguin series in 1948, its author discussed the new 
theory in a newly written appendix. Mr. Holland cast valid doubts on 
several of Professor Westrup’s conclusions, but did not advance any further 
evidence to support the traditional view that the younger Henry was son 
of the elder Henry and nephew of Thomas. This view, I believe, will be 
strengthened—though not made certain—by the evidence I now put 
forward. 

Professor Westrup’s case may fairly be summarized in his own words: 

(i) It is obvious that Hawkins himself is not sufficient authority. 

ii) It will be seen that Thomas Purcell’s letter is quite sufficient evidence in itself. 
The second of these two points I cannot accept; the only piece of evidence 
“ sufficient in itself’? would be the registration of Henry’s baptism, and 
this is not forthcoming. Thomas Purcell’s letter certainly is strongly in 
his favour, but it does not outweigh all other evidence, and it is not 
incompatible with Cummings’s adoption theory. To meet Professor 
Westrup’s first point, I will show that Hawkins is corroborated by a MS 
written some fifty years before his history was printed; and I shall suggest 
that both statements derive from a common source. 

The manuscript in question is the Bodleian MS Mus. e 17; it was 
acquired by the Library in 1890 and is a collection of notes ‘ for a 
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History of Musicians ”’ in the hand of Thomas Ford, Chaplain of Christ 
Church, Oxford, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. First in 
Ford’s list of authorities are ‘* Anthony Woods MSS in Musaeo Ash- 
moleano: his Athenae & Fasti Oxon”. Many entries obviously taken 
from Wood D 1g (4) are marked with the symbol AV; others, equally 
obviously copied or abstracted from the same source, are not so acknow- 
ledged (e.g. the entries for Portman, Taverner and Thatcher). No 
authority is given for the Purcell entry on fol. 40 recto, which originally 
read: 

Purcell (Henry) Scholar to Dt Blow & to Dt Xtopher Gibbons Mr of the Children 

& org to Cha 2. & Will: & org*t of St Peter Westm'. he died Nov 21. 1695. 
and then proceeded to give a list of compositions. The note that con- 
cerns us is added above, in the same hand: 

Son of Hen: Purcell Gent of Chap who died Aug 11 1664. 
The entries in Ford’s MS are in roughly alphabetical order; they have 
frequently been added to, but always by the same hand. The latest date 
I have come across is 1718 (s.v. Goodson), and there is no reason to suppose 
that any part of the MS was written later than 1720. The entry for 
Daniel Purcell, for instance, was no doubt written before his death in 
1717; it says little more than that he was “ Bro: to Hen: ”. 

We have, then, a definite statement about Henry Purcell’s parentage, 
written a mere twenty years or so after his death. For his corresponding 
statement Hawkins gives a reference to the same ‘‘ Ashmolean MS ”— 
Wood D 1g (4)—-which Ford is known to have used in compiling his own 
notes. It is tempting to suppose that Wood’s MS, when handled by Ford 
and Hawkins, contained a precise note to the effect that the younger 
Henry was son to the elder Henry—a note which has since disappeared 
from the original. Inspection of Wood’s MS makes the theory even more 
tempting: the MS consists of a large number of sheets, roughly the same 
size, numbered in Wood’s hand. In several instances small pieces of 
paper with additional information have been pasted on to the numbered 
sheets; these small scraps are of widely differing dimensions and have not 
been numbered by Wood. The MS has been rebound, and the sheets 
were renumbered in pencil, at a fairly recent date; this numbering includes 
the scrap pieces, and shows that nothing has been lost from the P section 
since then. But it would have been easy for a pasted entry, giving the 
name of Henry Purcell’s father, to have been detached during the 
hundred years or more between Hawkins’s use of the MS and its 
rebinding. 

This is all supposition, but more reasonable, to my mind, than the 
idea that both Hawkins and Ford should have been misled by Wood's 
corrected note on Daniel Purcell. As Mr. Holland has argued, this 
correction may have been made simply to avoid confusion. It does not 
make it impossible for Daniel to be both brother to the younger Henry 
and son of the elder; and the fact that Ford dates the latter’s death 
correctly shows that he, or his source, was well enough informed. 

Admittedly, even if we accept that Ford and Hawkins derive their 
information from a lost entry in Wood’s MS, this does not provide con- 
clusive evidence for Henry Purcell’s parentage. Wood is not infallible, 
although many, ef his facts are drawn from the long memory of Dr. 
Benjamin Rogers. But this new authority does serve to buttress Hawkins 
against the assaults of Professor Westrup, and consequently to damage the 
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latter’s theory. Hawkins’s history, published ‘‘ more than eighty years 
after Purcell’s death’, can readily be dismissed in favour of Thomas 
Purcell’s letter; a MS note written in all likelihood during Daniel Pur- 
cell’s lifetime is less easy to explain away. For even if the tradition it 
records is erroneous, that in itself is interesting; as Professor Westrup has 
shown, Thomas was a more prominent musician in the king’s service 
than his brother Henry, and we should not expect to find the latter named 
at all—let alone as the famous composer’s father—unless there were some 
good reason for it. 

In short, we are now back in the position of Dr. Cummings, who, 
faced with the weight of good authority on one hand and the letter of 
Thomas Purcell on the other, had to explain away the contradiction by 
supposing that Thomas adopted his young nephew on his brother’s early 
death. ‘This is a very reasonable hypothesis, in spite of Professor Westrup’s 
distrust; true, “ there is not a scrap of evidence for it”, but I suggest 
that it is the best interpretation of what evidence we do possess at present. 
Whether the matter will ever be settled beyond dispute must depend on 
our future discoveries. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. Joun L. Boston, 


17 June 1955. 


Sir, 

Although at the present moment I have little time at my disposal 
to answer the points raised by Mr. Baillie as fully as I could wish, I hope 
you will permit me to make the following observations. 

We do not, indeed, find ** Winslate of Winchester ” or ‘‘ Taverner of 
Boston ”; but we find “ Philip ap Rhys of St. Paul’s in London ” (Add. 
Ms. 29996), “ Parker, monk of Stratford” (Roy. App. 58); “* Mason 
Cicerstiensis and Lupus Italus (Henrician part-books, Peterhouse). 
The use of town or country name in addition to a man’s ordinary name 
is not—contrary to Mr. Baillie’s supposition—a suffix from which I 
suffer, although medieval laymen and modern bishops would not find it 
altogether strange. 

The theory that Add. 29996 is partly in Redford’s hand is a legend 
started by Joseph Warren about 300 years after Redford’s death, which 
occurred in October 1547. The manuscript contains music written 
about 1540; but it may well have been copied much later. The presence 
of an exceptionally large number of pieces by ‘Thomas Preston (organist 
of Windsor ¢. 1559) is an indication of this. Thorne’s appointment to 
York may therefore have been known to the copyist of Add. 29996; or 
John Thorne may have been “ of York ” in the same sense that Giovanni 
Pierluigi was ‘‘ of Palestrina ”’. 

Mr. Baillie may not desire to cut Thorne into two, but he has not 
only cut Cornyshe: he has dried him. In spite of the “ indisputable 
facts’ retailed by Mr. Baillie, I propose (with his permission) to continue 
my dabbling and suffering until such time as a genuinely satisfactory 
solution comes about. 

Denis STEVENS. 


South Croydon, 
Surrey. 
16 August 1955. 
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In the summer of 1829, Vincent and Mary Novello 
made a journey to Salzburg in order to present to 
Mozart’s sister, who was in straitened circumstances, a 
sum of money subscribed by various people. Through- 
out the journey, Vincent took notes about music he 
heard in churches, opera houses, and elsewhere. His 
wife also kept a notebook which recorded supplementary 
incidents and anecdotes, so making the story of the 
journey more complete. 


The two diaries lay undisturbed for years, unknown 
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